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has merely stated the problem. How to solve the 
problem, how to achieve universal peace, how to eliminate 
the ills of competition—that is where the real difficulty 


comes. 
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The man in Boston who shared recently his life-blood 
with his anemic dying brother was altruistic. Altruistic 
also is the small boy who shares his pair of roller-skates with 
his chum, and each glides on one foot and propels with the 
other. Altruism will blend with either tragedy or comedy. 


Hezekiah’s Prayer. 


All the world knows that efficient nations in Europe 
have set their clocks back one hour, to continue through 
certain months of the year. ‘The Merchants’ Association 
of New York is to ask the United States Chamber of 
Commerce to move in the same direction. This is a 
movement to “save daylight,” and is reasonable and 
desirable wherever it can be carried out. There are 
obstacles in the way of carrying it out, in business fields, 
and there are other obstacles in the life of the average 
individual. Most of us, at this time of the year, waste 
good fresh morning hours in yawns and half-sleep when 
we might utilize them, or enjoy them, to greater advan- 
tage. But, how hard it is to order the breakfast at five 
or six when we have been accustomed to eat it at seven 
or eight! Men and women who would take the heroisms 
of life, with a leap, as if they were easy hurdles, will 
evade and protest and explain—and go back to the 
accustomed breakfasttime, two or three hours after the 
sun has risen above the eastern horizon. B. G. 


When Churches Burn. 


THE writer had the trying experience, years ago, of 
seeing his beloved church-building go up in flames. 
Dr. E. E. Hale, a little later, spoke words of encourage- 
ment: “I have known religious societies to be benefited 
by the burning of their church buildings.” He said: 
“Fires often burn up things besides pews and pulpits. 
Old feuds and quarrels disappear, frequently, in this 
way.’ Some gain of this sort has been made in Wilbra- 
ham, Mass. The Congregational church-building burned, 
and the Methodist people invited the homeless ones to 
use the Methodist church while they were rebuilding. 
The courtesy was accepted, and ties of friendliness 
began at once to knit the two religious bodies together. 
Next the aged pastor of the Congregational society re- 
signed; and the energetic Methodist pastor was invited 
to minister to both societies. He accepted, and the two 
societies worship in the Methodist church in the summer, 
and in the Congregational church in the winter. What 
this ““combine”’ will result in is hard to foretell; but, at 
present, the situation is—that one strong, full group 
meets, in worship, each week, where two weak groups 
met before. B. G. 


Will Machines Displace Ministers? 


We have heard many causes set forth for the non- 
attendance of people at church; sometimes defiantly, 
and again apologetically. But now we get hints of 
reasons for the non-attendance at church of the minister 
himself; reasons, indeed, for his non-existence. We 
are told that at Calvary Cemetery, in New York, “funeral 
music by phonograph is being furnished for poor people 
who have heretofore been unable to afford funeral music 


at the burial of relatives.’ ‘The 
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literally, reads, further, “People hereafter will be ac 
commodated by specially selected hymns and appro- f 
priate orchestral music played on the talking-machine.”’ 

There are odd little suggestions, in this news-item, of — 
both comedy and tragedy. Those of us who have had 
experience with the sorts and conditions of people who 
cannot really “afford funeral music’? know that often 
they do have the music, and the flowers, and all the funereal 
deckings, whether they can afford them or not. ‘This is 
done partly from pride, as being desirous of making a 
good show before critical friends and neighbors, and partly 
from a beautiful idealizing grief and the wish to lay a 
last offering before the shrine of one beloved and departed. 

But when we pass to the prosaic subject of funereal 
economies, we find that phonograph music usually can 
be furnished at a much lower expenditure than can organ 
and vocal music. And, very likely, the suggestion of 
comedy, of humor, which strikes us as we learn of this 
modern method, arises largely from its novelty, and not 


from anything essentially humorous in the method itself. 


But, as we read this news-item, our conjecture runs on a 
step farther, and we ask: “If music can be furnished by a 
phonograph, and be found satisfactory, then why not the 
minister’s part in the funeral service? What about the 
Scripture selections? Could not they be ‘rendered’ by - 
a talking-machine? And the prayers? .Yes, and the 
‘remarks,’ which so often are desired?’ Certainly, 
in these days, clergymen could be found who would read 
the Bible into a talking-machine, or make remarks into it, 
or even pray into it. We have a type of minister—rather 
rare, happily—who will marry a couple in a store show- 
window, or going up in a balloon; such a man would 
surely furnish all the distinctly clerical element in the 
usual marriage service. These features, when once 
stamped on the “records,” together with the musical 
features already mentioned, could be used over and over 
again; and the personal corporeal presence of the clergy- 
man could be dispensed with, like that of the organist or 
choir. 

The subject is a serious one, although running closely 
parallel to comedy; and we incline to think that it will 
force itself, for good or ill, more and more on public atten- 
tion. B. G. 


The “ Mad-Dog” Obsession. 


The season approaches when we may expect “‘Scare- — 
heads,”’ in the daily papers, about mad dogs. We do not 
affirm, in the face of expert testimony about a rabies 
germ in the brain, that there is no such malady as hydro- 
phobia. But we do affirm, earnestly and confidently, 
from our own experience, that the danger from such a 
malady has been greatly magnified, and’that heated 
imaginations many times have seen mad dogs where none 
existed. The men who have had most to do with stray 
dogs, sick and worn and terrified creatures, have seen 
little or nothing of this sensational disease. Here is 
testimony from a professional dog-catcher, who is said a 
to have been bitten more than a hundred times; the man 4 
seems to have retained, despite the unpleasant, difficult, 
and even perilous nature of his vocation, a warm, keen 
sympathy with “our four-footed friends”:—- 

“Afraid of dogs? Not me. I’ve never yet seen a mad 
dog. Maybe there are some. Maybe there ain’t. I 
don’t know. All I know is that although I’ve seen 
squad of frothing dogs and dogs running around ° 
looked mad, and I’ve been bitten, goodness knows | 
many times, I’ve yet to see a real mad dog. 


“T’m not afraid of rabies, because I beli e 
what you hear about mad dogs i ; 
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a n the . He wants a drink. There ought to 
be a drinking-place for dogs. There are a few, but in 
some sections of the city there is no place a dog can get 
a drink, and he needs it on a hot day as bad as a man. 

-_ “JT am a dog-owner, and I like dogs. I raise a few. 

There have been many great things said about dogs, 

but you cannot appreciate them until one of them be- 

comes a friend of yours. Then only do you know how 
much of a friend you have.” 


The Resort to Publicity. 


Ministers and churches have always varied as to the 
amount of advertising they would give their church en- 
terprises. The amount has varied according to the zeal 
-or sensitiveness, the idealism or the practicality of those 
interested. . But this advertising—or “Publicity,” as it is 
‘now termed—has been sought quietly and indirectly, as if 
it were something to be concealed. A change has now 
come, and ministers at church conventions openly and 
earnestly advocate the use of the same publicity methods 
for churches and religious movements that are used in 
business. Saying nothing here about the good or bad 
taste of such methods, we are struck by the fact that 
they indicate the working of the same law in church affairs 
which has prevailed more and more in business during 
the past thirty years. More and more “supply”’ seeks 
“demand.” Itseeks to stimulate demand; it reaches out 
after demand. This increasing tendency in church 
affairs has been expressed, sporadically, in individual 
cases (and almost with shame), by bulletin-boards and 
electric notices in front of churches, and circulars. Now 
the matter is discussed openly, and defended and exploited, 
in church conventions. Where will this ‘ Publicity” 
stop? Isitagoodsign, ora ad sign? B. G. 


Christian Consistency in National Duty. 


One who reads the Gospels, for references in the teach- 
ing of Jesus which could possibly be supposed to apply 
to the question now before the nation, is struck by the 
fact that no such problem appears ever to have entered 
his mind. All that he said, which could fairly be quoted 
in this connection, could be written on the palm of the 

hand. There is nothing in his sayings about non- 
resistance to show that he had in view anything but per- 
sonal behavior, and no inference could correctly be drawn 
from these words that would bear on the duty of nations 
save through personal behavior finally become inter- 
national. All his teachings swing about the institu- 
tions of religion and individual religion. Once the 
question as to the duty of a man toward his country was 
brought before him, and his reply is conclusive. It was 
about taxes, but it directly relates itself to that civic 
_ duty as fundamental as payment of taxes, the duty of 
national defence. He pointed to the image and super- 
scription of the Roman Emperor on a coin, and said, 
_ “Give unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto 
_ God the things that are God’s.” ‘There can be no ques- 
tion that. here Jesus taught that his followers ought to 
e, and consistently could give, allegiance to the 
ority of government. ‘There is a reference to the 
, which is frequently misunderstood, in the saying, 
‘not to bring peace, but a sword.” The real 
; given in the gospel, which puts it, ‘I 
‘peace, but division,” because following 
ariance with his family. An- 
, “He that hath none let 
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him sell his cloak and buy a sword. . And they said, 
Lord, here are two swords. And he said, It is enough.” 
But this is too slight a reference to base much on. So 
far as it does go, its suggestion is clearly not pacific. 

All the other references assume that fighting is neces- 
sary and contain no suggestion of non-resistance on the 
part of nations. ‘Two of them could serve as mottoes for 
a Security League. ‘‘ When the strong man, fully armed, 
guardeth his own court, his goods are in peace; but, 


when a stronger than he shall come upon him, he taketh — 


from him his whole armor wherein he trusted, and 
divideth his spoils. He that is not with me is against 
me, and he that gathereth not with me, scattereth.”’ 
“What king, when he goeth to encounter another king 
in war will not sit down first and take counsel whether 
he is able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh 
against him with twenty thousand? Or else, while the 
other is yet a great way off, he sendeth an embassage and 
asketh conditions of peace.” 

When the centurion came to him Jesus had no rebuke 
for his calling. Though he commanded a hundred 
infantry, he is praised by the words, ‘He loveth our 
nation, and himself built us our synagogue.’”’ He said 
to Jesus, “I also am a man under authority,” and the 
Master did not disclaim the likeness, but said, “I have 
not found so great faith, no, not in all Israel.” Of wars 
and rumors of wars he said, ‘“‘Be not troubled, for these 
things must needs come to pass; but the end is not yet.” 
He said, ‘‘ Nation shall rise up against nation and kingdom 
against kingdom.” 

The one saying of Jesus which is conclusive as to what 
his attitude would be on the matter of national prepara- 
‘tion against hostilities is one that appears, it is true, 
only in the Gospel of John, and very likely in the words 
‘of the writer, but is not less reliable a definition of his 
purpose on that account. ‘‘My kingdom is not of this 
world; if my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews; 
but now is my kingdom not from thence.” ‘This plainly 
says that, if his responsibility were the maintenance of 
human government on this earth, his followers would 
fight. It plainly confirms the duty of those who are 
concerned with this responsibility to use force in this 
world’s government. It as plainly shows that the 
Master’s mission had nothing to do with that responsi- 
bility, but was solely concerned with a spiritual and 
heavenly life. If those who think that to be consistent 
Christians they must oppose any use of force would 
consistently carry out their conviction, they would become 
anchorites and remove themselves as far as possible from 
this world’s affairs. If life in another world must be 
every one’s concern who follows Christ, then preparation 
for that life must exclude every other duty. But, so 
far as people wish to live in this world and perform its 
duties and enjoy its opportunities, they cannot claim 
the words of Jesus as sanction for neglecting or opposing 
the obligations and necessities of this world’s affairs and 
interests. They must say, “So far as our duty is of this 
world, our supporters must fight that it should not be 

- delivered over to its enemies.’”’ It is as truly a Christian 
duty to maintain principles, which men are willing to 
give their lives to keep, by the use of force, as it is to 
keep in a heavenly life the principles which make it 
heavenly. ‘The things Jesus does not say, and the fact 
that he does not say them, are the most instructive and 
significant elements in the question of consistent Chris- 
tianity at this time. They leave us to decide the matter 
according to conscience and judgment and the indisput- 
able duty of. citizenship. D. 
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American Cnitarian Association. 


Headquarters in Summer. 


In one respect the summer months are the liveliest 
of the year at headquarters. New England is a great 
summer playground, and Unitarians from all parts of 
the country are constantly passing through Boston. In 
the last few days I have welcomed visitors from California, 
Texas, Colorado, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, 
Missouri, Florida, South Carolina, Maryland, and 
many nearer States. Many of these visitors have the 
problems and needs of their home churches to discuss, 
and plans to talk over. The correspondence, too, 
shows very little tendency to diminish. I have to-day 
had forty-one letters, and, with the efficient help of the 
office staff, have succeeded in answering most of them. 

I have been in charge of the office during July, and Mr. 
Forbes and Mr. Nobbs have been my cheerful and indus- 
trious associates. In August Mr. Cornish and Mr. 
Howe will be in charge. Mr. Williams was called on 
July 14 to the Mexican border by the illness of one 
of his sons who is serving in the National Guard, but 
things are going right, and the treasurer will soon be back. 
His partner, Mr. H. H. Fuller, was given power of attorney 
by the action of the executive committee, and he has very 
kindly served as a deputy treasurer during Mr. Williams’s 
absence. Miss Close has completed and verified the 
columns of figures for the treasurer’s annual report, and 
despatched them to the printer. Mr. Wilson, at his 
summer home, has been finishing the editorial work, on 
the Year Book, and Mr. Cornish, though on his vacation, 
has found time to prepare and deliver an_ historical 
‘address on the Isles of Shoals and to speak to the summer 
assembly there. Mr. Lawrance and Miss Buck have 
completed their work at the Summer Institutes at An- 
dover, N.H., and Meadville, Pa., and are now at Star 
Island engaged in the work of the Institute there, and in 
reading the manuscripts and proofs of four of the manuals 
in the new Beacon Course. Field Secretary Brown is in 
charge of the house and work at Chautauqua. Field 
“ Secretary Pratt has remained all July in Virginia, carry- 
ing on the regular services at Richmond and Norfolk. 
In August he will get to Maine for a bit of rest and refresh- 
ment. Field Secretary Nobbs has had general direction 
of the interesting experiment of tent-preaching on Cape 
Cod. The Mission tent, under the direct charge of 
Messrs. Ives, Lion, and Holt, has been successively at 
Sandwich, Barnstable, Brewster, Orleans, and Wellfleet. 
It is now at Provincetown, and on the way back will visit 
the towns on the south side of the cape from Chatham to 
Falmouth. Like the president and secretary, Mr. Nobbs 
has spoken at the Isles of Shoals, and he is also directing 
the repairs on the church at Randolph. Mr. Saunderson 
had charge of the Ministers’ Institute at Andover, N.H., 
but on his return met with a painful accident on the rail- 
road and was obliged to cancel his remaining appointments. 
He is now recuperating at his summer home in Maine. 
My own Sunday appointments have been at Eastport 
and York, Me.; Isles of Shoals, N.H.; Manchester and 
Fairhaven, Mass.; and Arlington Street, Boston. I also 
had the privilege of participating in the dedication of 
Star Island on July 22. 

The plans for the work of the headquarters staff in 
the opening months of the new church year are well ad- 
vanced. Mr. Forbes starts soon on his annual visit to 
our Scandinavian fellow-workers in the Northwest. 
He will meet all the Finnish ministers at a conference at 
Ely, Minn., and then visit the Icelanders in Manitoba, 
and the Swedish and Norwegian churches in Minnesota, 
returning to conduct for two weeks the Social Service 
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Institute at Meadville. Mr. Brown, after closing the 
house at Chautauqua, will visit the churches in Eastern — 
Ohio and in West Virginia, with special reference to the 
movements at Charleston and Huntington, W. Va. Mr. 
Wilson is arranging the programme for the Ministers’ 
Institute which he will attend at Madison, Wis., in 
October. Two Billings lecturers will take the field in 
September. Rev. F. R. Griffin of Montreal will visit 
the churches in Western Canada, devoting a week each 
to Edmonton, Calgary, and Winnipeg. The Canadian 
vice-president of the Association, Dr. M. L. Hersey, will 
probably accompany him. Rev. William L. Sullivan of 
New York will go, with Mrs. Sullivan, to the Pacific 
Coast. His appointments are being made for him by 
Field Secretary Murdock, who will travel with him. The 
engagements begin at San Francisco on Sunday, September 
3, and include our churches in Northern California, Oregon 
and Washington, ending at Spokane on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 24. It is further expected that Mr. Boynton of 
Buffalo will accept certain appointments for preaching 
missions and conferences in Minnesota, Illinois, and Iowa 
in September-October, and that Dr. Wendte will make a 
journey in the Ohio Valley. Field Secretary Fairley will, 
in September, visit the churches in Western New York, 
and Field Secretary Nobbs will visit practically all the © 
churches in Maine. 

Well, it has been a busy as well as a hot and humid 
month, and now I am glad enough to turn things over to 
the far-sighted and painstaking care of the secretary. 

; SAMUEL A. ELIOT. ~ 


Current Topics. 


THE announcement from Washington last week that 
negotiations had been practically concluded with Den- 
mark for the purchase of the Danish West Indies caused 
international interest. Exchanges between Washington 
and Copenhagen with such a transaction in view have 
been reported before, and the passing of time appears to 
have added to the value of the little archipelago of three 
islands, for the price now named is $25,000,000, whereas 
a considerably smaller amount had figured in previous 
discussions. In the past half-century the economic 
condition of St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix has 
been declining, and the opening of the war brought keen 
distress to its inhabitants. The .rehabilitation of its 
impoverished industries would have involved such large 
amounts that the Danish Government hesitated before 
the task. It is believed that the change of flag will so 
alter economic conditions in the islands that their old- 
time prosperity will return. Among the advantages 
which the industries of the Danish West Indies would 
enjoy under the new régime would be better tariff rela- 
tions with the United States. 


ot 


STRATEGICALLY the acquisition of the islands is recog- 
nized as of great value by naval and military experts. 
The islands, it is already predicted, would be made a coal 
station of some magnitude, both for naval and com- 
mercial use. ‘The naval authorities are considering the 
advisability of the transfer to the new prospective pos- 
sessions of the naval station now established at Guanta- 
namo, in Cuba. ‘That station was acquired — ; 
largely because of its proximity to the Panama Ca 
to the defence of which it has added materially. J 


for many reasons, including the lack of a 
supply. St. Thomas, it is pointed out by 
near enough to the Atlantic end of the al 1 
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Guantanamo in point of geographical position. 


As a station for traffic between North and South America, 
the islands would also be of great value. 
ws 

_ Tue Republican national campaign was opened last 
Monday, with the keynote address delivered in New 
York by Charles Evans Hughes, the Republican nominee 
for the Presidency, in response to the notification speech. 
One of the main problems of the campaign is suggested 
by the efforts which both Republican and Democratic 
leaders are making to obtain the adherence of the Pro- 
gressive party. The managers of both parties are evi- 
dently impressed with the realization of the conditions of 
uncertainty in the ranks of the political body which in 
the election of 1912 cast an enormous vote for Theodore 
Roosevelt. As a direct plea for Progressive votes, 
Vance C. McCormick, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, gave out last Monday a statement 
in which he attempted to show that the Democratic 
party since last election has carried out in the form of 
legislation the provisions of “‘that wonderful human docu- 
ment adopted as the Progressive party platform in 1912.” 
Republican leaders are pointing to their own platform 
as the embodiment of all that the Progressives have 
stood for in the short existence of their party. 


ead 


At the moment when it appeared that a full agree- 
ment had been reached by the workers and the em- 
ployers in the tragic garment lockout and strike in New 
York, the struggle was renewed last week by the refusal 
of the rank and file of the union to recognize the treaty: 
of peace, which the head of the manufacturers’ organ- 
ization characterized as a complete victory for the em- 
ployers. ‘The continuation of the strike was a complete 
disappointment for a large number of philanthropists, 
like Jacob H. Schiff, who had given of their time and their 


money to bring about an adjustment of the situation which | 


has brought suffering and distress to a larger number of 
people for a longer time than any previous industrial 
conflict in New York. ‘The industrial situation in New 
York was further complicated last week by the declara- 
tion of a street car strike which began in the Bronx and 
extended to Manhattan. 


_ A DEFINITE step in the Administration’s policy for the 
solution of the Mexican problem was taken on July 28, 
when President Wilson announced his acceptance of 

_ Carranza’s proposal for the appointment of a mixed 
commission to decide whether the American troops shall 
evacuate Mexico and to take up other questions pending 
between Mexico and the United States. Under the 
terms of the State Department’s acceptance of Carranza’s 
plan for an adjudication by a commission, the scope of 
the commission’s powers is so extended as to cover the 
consideration of any other matters that may contribute to 
_ the friendly relations between the two countries. Among 
the indications of Carranza’s sincere desire to bring 
about a better feeling in Mexico itself is the reported 
intention of the Dictator to resign from office and pre- 
sent himself as a candidate for election to the Presidency 
w the established constitutional forms. Such a 
Carranza would be regarded at Washington as a 
‘of his honest purpose to hasten the return of con- 
tule to the troubled republic south of the 
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Amonc the results of the war in Asia Minor is the es- 
tablishment of Russian rule over practically the whole 
of Armenia. The fall of Erzinjian.has accomplished this 
result. Many Armenians regard the occupation of their 
country by the Russians as the beginning of the realiza- 

tion of Armenian autonomy, the dream of Armenian 

patriots and agitators for centuries. No pledges con- 

cerning the future of Armenia have been given by Russia, 

but sentiment in both France and England appears to 

be strongly in favor of such administrative measures as 

will confer upon the Armenian people the boon of self- 

government. ‘There are more than one million and a half 

of Armenians under Russian rule already. ‘To these, 

as to the Poles of Prussia, no recognition has been given as 

an autonomous racial entity. Whether Russia will copy 

in Armenia the example of Germany in giving to the 

Russian Poles a certain measure of autonomy while the 
war is still going on, does not appear from any adminis- 

trative step the Russians have yet taken in Asia. Minor. 

The Russian occupation of Armenia seems to be per- 

manent, so far as the ability of the Turks to develop a 

successful counter-offensive is concerned. 
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A DEFINITE movement, evidently under the sanction 
of the Government, has begun in Germany this week for 
the discussion of terms of peace. Under the auspices of 
a newly formed organization, a series of public meet- 
ings have been arranged in an endeavor to focus public 
opinion. This remarkable agitation is designed to bring 
about something like a national unanimity upon the grave 
questions which will be broached around the green table 
when the nations shall meet to determine the conditions 
under which Europe shall sheathe its dripping. sword. 
The fact that the Government, hitherto unrelenting in 
its censorship on peace talk, has assented to the present 
systematic campaign is regarded as a significant symptom 
of the situation in Germany. Despite this movement, 
however, the German troops on all fronts are continuing 
the military operations with an energy which is taken as 
an answer to the evident impression in hostile quarters 
that Germany is ready to accept peace at almost any price. 
On the west front, as in Volhynia and Galicia, the Entente 
Allies are pushing their offensive at a high cost in lives to 
both sides. 


The Prevention of Insanity. 


The American public has been distressed by the fre- 
quent reports of the increase of insanity in this country. 
The worst feature of the situation is that there has been 
little knowledge even in medical circles concerning the 
cause of insanity and almost no knowledge among the 
mass of the people concerning the possibility of prevent- 
ing or curing mental disease. It appears, however, that 
a very large portion of the persons who are or who are 

_thought to be insane may be cured; and it appears further 
that many persons who have developed mental dis- 
orders might easily be kept from true insanity if only 
the people, and particularly physicians in small com- 
munities, had more general knowledge of this subject. 

Fortunately, while there is still much to be learned, 
there now exists among those who have had special 
training a much clearer knowledge of what is called 
insanity than the world ever had before, and books are 
beginning to appear which help to extend this knowledge 
to the people at large. Dr. Smith, formerly commissioner 
in lunacy in the State of New York, discusses in a popular 
manner, but on a thoroughly scientific basis and with illus- 
trations growing out of a large experience, the causes and 


- eure of insanity, and makes it clear that the common 
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phrase, ‘‘once insane always insane,” is a popular fallacy. 
He gives us a clue to the causes of insanity by showing 
that in the constitution of every human being there are 
conditions tending powerfully to produce mental states 
known as insanity. He begins with the familiar scientific 
fact that the brain is made up of cells, each cell or each 
group of cells responding to certain kinds of stimulus. 
If properly stimulated, the cells develop. If not stimu- 
lated, they become atrophied and may become practically 
disorganized. 

When brain cells cease to act, then the mental attri- 
butes which they normally manifest also cease. Under 
unusual excitement certain mental attributes of the 
brain cells will be manifested with more emphasis. In 
these facts, stated as simply as possible, may be seen 
the cause of the varying ‘‘moods of mind,” which are 
discovered even in normal individuals. We become 
abnormal just in proportion as certain brain cells are 
overworked and others not worked at all. In short, a 
normal mental condition depends upon the harmonious 
relations among the brain cells, while any kind of ‘“‘queer- 
ness”’ indicates a lack of balance in the functioning of 
these groups of cells. 

Illustrating in a practical way what has been just 
stated, Dr. Smith tells the story of a bright, nervous 
school-boy who began to practise personal cleanliness, 
as all previously careless boys are likely to do at a certain 
age. This boy became so over-particular about the 
cleanliness of his person that he formed the habit of 
spending much time looking for even specks of dirt, and 
at least reached the place where he wore gloves while at 
business that he might not touch the bare hand of another 
in shaking hands. In spite of this peculiarity he became 
a successful merchant, holding the respect of his family 
and associates and not attempting to force his own pecul- 
iarities upon others. In later life, having acquired con- 
siderable property, he retired from business and built a 
fine home, intending to live a life of leisure; but when 
removed from the stimulus which called other brain 
cells into action, he more and more concentrated his 
thought upon the one purpose of keeping himself and his 
house free from dirt until this purpose became practically 
a mania, and he was finally committed to an asylum and 
died in the act of dusting his bedclothes. 

This simple story illustrates the truth that through 
proper care and training this man might have been taught 
in youth so to call other brain cells into activity—in 
other words, so to control himself—that there would have 
been no insanity. ‘The practical point we desire to make 
is that many cases of insanity could be prevented through 
a little wise assistance on the part of a friend.—Presby- 
terian Advance. 


Brevities. 


There is a new epidemic prevalent along the Atlantic 
Coast. It is called, in popular parlance, ‘‘Shark Fever.’’ 
A few dreadful accidents have undoubtedly occurred; 
but as for there being a plague of blue sharks, sand sharks, 
hammer-headed sharks, and others—Pouf! Still, many 
people believe that the coast is besieged by them. Some 
persons, indeed, hint, darkly, that they have been sent 
over here by the efficient German Government. 


The 1916-17 issue of ‘‘Who’s Who in America” is 
now out in plain public view. Judging by its vast size, 
the number of persons who have become “Who” is 
rapidly increasing. The mental stature, or efficiency 
standard, by which these twenty-five thousand elect 
are raised above the common mass, is extremely obscure. 
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Glancing over the names and claims we can see, re 
that we have not here an American version of the French — 
Academy, nor yet an enlarged Order of the Cincinnati. _ 
But it is a large company, yet only in the proportion of — 
one to four thousand in our population. A goodly leaven. 
May the leaven work! 


Now that submarine transit between Europe and the 
United States seems likely to be regularly established, 
we may consider at least one advantage which that kind 
of travel will have. ‘There is in it a large ray of hope 
for the people who are “bad sailors”: no seasickness. 
The waves may roll above you, but not around you. 
A part of the time you may sail upon the surface,—in 
fair weather; but “when the breezes blow” you can 
not only “generally go below,” but you can take your 
craft down with you, which quite surpasses the achieve- 
ment of the woodchuck who flees into his hole and pulls 
the hole in after him. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Communion Service. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Following the spirit of a recent communication in the 
Register regarding the Communion Service, would it not 
be necessary to abolish the Christening Service and every 
other form of ritual, because all of these are interpreted 
by many in a way that does not satisfy us? 

The word “‘Christian’’ might be set aside for the same 
reason. 

Is it not a part of our duty, in the sphere of religion, 
to rescue good words and helpful forms from misinter- 
pretation and to make them serve us in accordance with 
their true meaning? : 

Do we not need, in our churches, some use of symbols 
that shall distinguish them from other organizations? 
If so, who can suggest better ones than those that now 
have a time-honored place? 

Absolute uniformity of usage is not necessary to the 
essential value of any rite. The fact that the Communion 
Service has survived amid so many changes in its method 
of administration is evidence of its value. As Congre- 
gationalists we have absolute freedom in these matters. 

In Salem, Mass., for about thirty years in the Barton 
Square Church and for about twenty years in the Second 
Church, since its union with the Barton Square Church, 
the Communion Service has been used several times a 
year as the regular opening service of worship, it being 
understood that those who partake of the elements and 
those who only commune in spirit may make equally true 
use of the symbol. , 
ALFRED MANCHESTER, 
SEconp CHuRcH, SALEM, Mass. ; 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:—_ : a 


The members of the Church of the Unity hope that a 
large number of our ministers are planning to attend the 
Ministers’ Institute which will meet in Springfield, Monday 
to Wednesday, October 2-4. The first meeting of the — 
Institute was held in Springfield in October, 1876, and it 
is fitting that its fortieth anniversary should be held in 
the place of its birth. Springfield was then a city of — 
about 30,000 inhabitants. It now boasts of ; 
Its location as a railroad centre, its ample hotel ac 
dations, and its numberless attractions : t 
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plan to be in Springfield upon the above dates. 
‘ Aucustus P. RECCORD. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


The Unitarian Peace Fellowship. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the issue of The Labour Leader of Manchester, 
England, for June 22, I read the following news note 
under the heading, ‘The Unitarian Peace Fellowship” :— 

“Over 100 ministers and members of the Unitarian 
body have formed themselves into ‘The Unitarian and 
Free Christian Peace Fellowship’ on the basis that ‘war 
is irreconcilable with the spirit and teaching of Jesus 
Christ.’ The Rev. Stanley Mellor, of Liverpool, is chair- 
man.”’ 

The present war is probably the most terrible event 
in history; but even this black darkness has its rays of 
light. Among these none glows with a fairer radiance 
_than the heroism of the little bands of pacifists in all the 
belligerent countries who see with clear vision the abso- 
lute iniquity of war, and refuse, at the cost of comfort, 
teputation, liberty, even life itself, to have anything to 
do with it. These brave men are the forerunners of the 
great army of ‘‘conscientious objectors’’ who will at some 
not distant day make war between the nations of the earth 
impossible. Not in Hague Conferences which exhaust 
themselves in the monstrous birth of “civilized warfare’’; 
not in so-called peace societies which busy themselves in 
the support of the most hideous war the world has ever 
: known; not in the “preparedness” which makes inevitable 

the cataclysm it is supposed to provide against; not in 
such shams and frauds as these, but in the little groups of 
long-suffering men who, undeceived by claims of expedi- 
ency, pleas of patriotism, apologies of religion, refuse to 
take up arms for the killing of their brethren, do we find 
: the one sure hope of permanent peace in the future. 

a Whether the more than 100 of my fellow-Unitarians 
of England, ministers and laymen, who have formed 
“The Unitarian and Free Christian Peace Fellowship,” 
are to be numbered among the ‘‘conscientious objectors”’ 
who will not fight, I cannot assert on the basis of the 
above-quoted paragraph. But that such is the case I re- 
gard as a not unsafe assumption. Surely those who, in 
the present state of affairs in England, band themselves 
together to proclaim that “war is irreconcilable with 
the spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ,” must be as con- 
sistent in action as they are in thought. If so, I for one 
desire to acclaim them, and register my joy that, in this 
time of trial, there are those in our body who are “not 
- unfaithful to the heavenly vision.” 

Joun Haynes HOLMEs. 


A Prayer-book for Our Young People. 


ug vi id 
Lo the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
The nd hice Pa prayer-book for young people is being 
issed with a great deal of interest by the Alliance 
. The idea was brought to The Alliance by Mr. 
ick M. Eliot, president of the Young People’s 
for 


junior fellowship committee has 
ce, and it feels strongly 


the book—perhaps I should say as to the need of such a 


1 should be asked from both 
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ministers and laymen as to the desirability of compiling 


book. It will be an important undertaking, and should 
have the sanction of a majority of our people. Would 
you, therefore, have printed in the Register, at your earli- 


_ est convenience, Mr. Eliot’s letter to me, a copy of which 


IT enclose? Suggestions or opinions as to the advisability 
of this plan can be sent to the chairman of the junior 
fellowship committee as soon as possible. 
Yours sincerely, 
JESSIE VOIGT, 
222 Riverside Drive, New York. 
(Mrs. W. L. Voict, 
Chairman Junior Fellowship Committee.) 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 31, 1916. 


My dear Mrs. Voigt,—Your note with regard to a prayer-book for 
our Unitarian young people interests me very greatly, and I am 
glad to explain a little more in detail what I had in mind when I 
made the suggestion. 

As far as I had thought out the plan, it provided for a volume of 
prayers and other devotional literature, to constitute a manual of 
devotion for private use, and also for use at meetings of Young 
People’s Religious Unions, Junior Alliances, and so on. While 
designed primarily for young people, it should contain only first- 
rate literature, so that it might be used by adults as well. Indeed, 
an important part of the plan would seem to be that the young 
people who began its use might continue using it indefinitely. 

As for the arrangement of the material, I think it might be grouped 
under a series of devotional services,—one for the morning and one 
for the evening of each weekday; with special provision for the 
church holidays, such as All Saints’, Advent, Epiphany, Lent, etc.; 
for our own American calendar, as, for example, Thanksgiving, 
Lincoln’s Birthday; and also for the calendar of the socialized 
church—such days as Child Labor Sunday, with the prayer of 
Rauschenbusch. 

Such a book as I have in mind could be placed in the hands of 


the boys and girls at about twelve or thirteen years, and its use’ 


could be encouraged by the Sunday-schools. Where children’s 
churches exist, the book could be regularly used as the service 
book or to supplement the larger books. The chief point to be 
borne in mind, however, would be, I believe, to see that a copy 
found its way into the hands of every one of our Unitarian young 
people, at such a time and in such a manner as to-insure its use. 

Two details seem to me of great importance: one is that the book 
should contain only the best material from both the literary and the 
religious points of view; the other is that the form of the volume 
should be as attractive as possible, printed in red and black, with 
a leather cover, marker, etc. 

That there is a place for such a prayer-book in our church I 
fully believe, but the demand for it would have to be systematically 
fostered. I am delighted that The Alliance is taking up the matter, 
and I hope that the Young People’s Religious Union can co-operate 
with The Alliance in furthering this important piece of denomina- 
tional service. 

Thanking you for giving me this opportunity of expressing my 
ideas in the matter of the prayer-book, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK M. ELtor. 


The Lower and the Higher Joys. 


What is the moral difference between enjoying a peach 
and enjoying a sonata? ‘The difference is obvious. If 
I eat the peach, you can’t. A thousand can listen to the 
same sonata at once. We here touch a great economical 
and spiritual truth. The lowest goods are those which 
owe their whole value to the fact that their costliness pre- 
vents many people possessing them. Jewels, for instance, 
owe little of their value to their beauty, and much to 
their mere expensiveness. So food out of season minis- 
ters to the most vulgar of all lusts, the lust of exclusive 
possession. Art, music, learning, natural beauty, and 
the good gifts of nature—fresh air, clean water, sunsets, 
streams, and mountains—can be shared with all. ‘The 
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best things—the things of the mental and of the spiritual 
life—are actually increased by being shared, as when a 
teacher grows wiser by teaching. 


Two Systems at Sing Sing. 


The incentive for submitting this article to you, reader, 
is: to make you conversant with the condition existing 
under each method, so that you may judge as to which 
is better and more likely to return men to the outside 
world, fitted to make an honest living, and prevent future 
relapses and return to institutions of this kind. 

I have personally served a period under both the old and 
new system, and therefore consider myself qualified to 
compare the two methods. ‘True, I did not serve my 
time in the days of the “Mark,” the hanging of men by 
their manacled wrists and other atrocities, remnants of 
medieval barbarity, but during the latter end of the old 
system’s sway, and even at that late date there was 
sufficient cause to make men curse the day of their 
birth. It was one round of torture and degradation 
from the first bell in the morning until the last bell at 
night. Picture to yourself if you can two human beings 
locked in a miserable cell, the dimensions of which are 
seven feet long, three feet three inches wide, and six 
feet high. ‘The so-called beds are approximately thirty 
inches wide and one above the other. 

From the cell house the inmates were marched to the 
river, there to empty their buckets and leave them for 
the day. ‘They were then marched to the mess hall for 
breakfast, taken under the eyes of seventy guards who 
were armed with revolvers and clubs. If any one turned 
his head, spoke, bade another ‘‘good-morning,” or spoke 
to any one, he was liable to be taken from the mess hall, 
locked up, and punished by confinement in the cooler 
for five days on bread and water. Many times punish- 
ment of this kind or more drastic was meted out, and there 
was no means of defence—the last vestige of respectability 
having been taken from us and no credence given to our 
word or our desire to be honest. 

The next step was from the mess hall to the shops, 
where a certain task was assigned to each man regardless 
of his physical fitness for the class of work to which he 
had been assigned. When some poor devil failed to 
produce the quantity of work assigned him, he was 
haled before the same court and given a period in the 
cooler, after which he was returned to the same task. 
There were many occasions when the same man paid 
several visits to the cooler for the same offence—in- 
ability to handle the work assigned him. He would then 
be transferred to other work, generally as nasty and 
degrading as lay within the power of the autocrat, who 
refused even to consider that the continual confinement 
in the cooler must of a necessity sap a man’s vitality and 
even weaken him mentally, for it is a matter of record 
that many men collapsed under the treatment accorded 
and were transferred to the Asylum for the Criminal 
Insane at Dannemora. 

There was the stool-pigeon system, otherwise known 
as tale-bearing. ‘These men were ready to carry at all 
times stories both true and false to the principal keeper 
or warden. ‘These were the cause of many a man being 
wrongly punished and broke many a man’s spirit, forcing 
him finally to that point where death would be a most 
welcome relief. 

The guards did all in their power to develop the instinct 
of the savage in each man. ‘They drove and persecuted 
them until they turned, and they were then pointed out 
to visitors as “‘dangerous”’ and incorrigible. Punishment 
of all kinds seemed to be the one thing the autocrat knew 


or cared about. It seemed to thease ‘era to erie that 
some poor, half-starved, and downtrodden man had 
been beaten and forced to spend a week, a month, or 
other length of time in a vermin-infested dark cell (in 
which no reasonable human being would keep a dog) 
without a bath, shave, or change of clothing until such 
time as it was deemed “‘safe” for him to be returned to 
his work, a glimpse of God’s blue sky, and a breath of air. » 

Then there was the influx of intoxicating liquors and 
drugs of all descriptions. Note the wealth of some of 
the officers who served under these conditions. Some 
of the guards carried the liquors and drugs into the 
prison and dispensed them to the inmates at so much 
per ‘‘treatment,” and it was no wonder that the men 
took to the drugs; anything that would alleviate their 
sufferings mentally and physically even for a moment 
was as welcome to these poor men as it is said ‘“‘a re- 
claimed soul is to his Maker.”’ 

Once the drug was taken the effect was certain to 
develop, eventually causing the users to lose all sense of 
manhood and decency. ‘This was the cause of much of the 
rottenness which prevailed inside the walls and which the 
grafting politicians were more than careful to see that 
knowledge thereof did not reach outside the walls. 
Immorality and crime of unmentionable character were 
rife and known by those set to ‘guard and correct” 
those sent to spend a portion of their lives in their care. 

Of course there were many exceptions. If you had 
money or powerful political affiliation your treatment was 
much different—you were assigned to a bed in the hospi- 
tal or dormitory, ate the best the prison afforded, and 
did practically as you willed without interference from 
any of the officials. You were permitted to have any- 
thing you wished sent to you and to have private, lengthy, 
and unchaperoned visits; this, of course, only when you 
could and would pay the toll demanded. Those who 
could not were shunted to the shops to take such treat- 
ment as the guards deemed suitable. 

Was it any great wonder that a large percentage of the 
men went out into the world at the expiration of their 
time with their hearts filled with anger, and subsequently 
wreaked upon society such revenge as lay in their power 
as a partial compensation for the abuse they had been 
forced to stand? The Law—the State which had sent 
them to this institution for correction had treated them 
worse than the most vivid imagination could picture. 
And society—the people stood by without a word of 
protest. Could one expect any other outcome? Would 
you be otherwise if placed in the same position? 

I do not purpose writing a full history of those days; 
only a synopsis for comparison with the ‘‘New” system 
as brought to us by that ‘“Twentieth-century Lincoln,” 
Thomas Mott Osborne. 

He came to us like the sun from behind the darkest 
stormcloud; preaching the doctrine of personal honesty 
and integrity; inaugurated the Mutual Welfare League; 

told us he believed in us—not only told us, but showed 
us. That was the big thing—giving back to us our man- 
hood, that birthright of which we had been robbed by 
the mercenary hireling of a rotten political system. 

We were permitted to have a quarter of an hour in the 
yard after breakfast and dinner, an hour after work in 
the evening, and a half-day on Saturday and Sunday; 
also the ‘‘Task’’ was eliminated in the shops anda man 
asked to do only that for which he was physically 
equipped. = 

We have the evening classes in the school, and lectures, : 
concerts, and moving pictures. These latter, not o , 
for the purpose of education and amusement, but for 
larger reason of taking the men sit the vile and | 
sanitary cells as much as pnonsle 
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: ics knowing him; men who intend doing the right 
thing as God gives it to them. Is not that something to 
be considered—something to cause you, the public, and 
society in general, to pause and contemplate the lasting 
effect upon society? If such could only be said of every 
penal institution throughout the country! Think, and 
if you need any additional evidence to convince you, 
take the time to visit Sing Sing, and we know you will 
leave there an ardent supporter of the “New System” 
and of him who originated it; him against whom many 
’ political grafters and sycophants have turned; him who is 
the target for their despicable mud-slinging; the man who, 
in his belief in his brother-man, his undoubted following 
of the tenet “The Fatherhood of God,’’ has withstood 
all attacks, permitted all personal abuses, in order to 
work out the destiny of those who cannot help themselves. 
These attacks upon the personal integrity of Mr. 
Osborne are directed against the best welfare of society, 
and, as such, should be dealt with by the people of the 
State of New York in a manner worthy of the offence— 
then let them accord to Thomas Mott Osborne that 
attention which his modesty merits, and back him to 
the fullest in what is certainly the greatest step toward 
the solution of the most difficult problem attempted in 
this or any other country.—Michael A. Victor (an ex- 
convict), in The Christian Work. 


Unsafety at Sea. 


There was a day, within the memory of men still - 


young, when the owners of a ship gave their master a 
complete and final authority over the handling of his 
vessel, and accepted his word upon any technical matter 
as the ruling of an experienced and reliable man. He 
was allowed great latitude; and when he disclosed in- 
competence, or when his judgment proved erroneous, 
he was promptly broken. Thus masters stood strongly 
and independently on their own feet; there was a pride 
in the profession, and a high standard of ability to be 
maintained. ‘The rewards appealed to the best qualities 

of a man, the responsibilities brought out all that there 

~ was in him; and even the making of money, upon which 
the enterprise was necessarily founded, never crushed 
out the romance and sentiment, the sense of inward 
satisfaction, the reactions of a true art, which sprang 
from the keeping, handling, and sailing of a ship under 
the old régime. 

7 All this is essentially changed. To-day, the master of 
a steamer is nothing but a navigating officer. He takes 
his orders from the office, and gets the ship about from 

port to port; he has nothing whatever to do with her 

business and general nautical policy. His opinion is 
never asked, and counts for little if given. When orders 

. he must bear as much of the blame as can be 
shisved “off on him, either before the court of public 
opinion or at the hands of the law. If the owners of 
a liner choose to have her make a record run, of what 
account would be the protests of a master who could 

_ speak only of such irrelevant things as wind and weather 

and the condition of the ice fields? Nothing but money 

talks i in these offices. An incident well known in shipping 
circles is significant. On a terrible night a number of 

; ago when a certain passenger steamer was lost, it 

eady begun to snow before she left the dock. Her 

ai went into the shore office. ‘Gentlemen, I’m 

> thick to agi outside Roles ” he said. 
the “it isn’t blowing 
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a ‘horth-easter is making up the coast,” said 
the man who knew what he was talking about. “You 
cannot depend upon such a storm—it may do any- 
thing.” Then some one said—some one in authority, 

“What’s the matter, Captain, are you getting afraid?”’ 
The master looked at him. “No,” he answered after a 
while, “I’m not getting afraid.’’ He left the office and 
took his steamer to sea, into the face of a November 
storm without parallel. Neither the vessel nor any of 
her company were heard from again. 

From all such circumstances, well recognized among 
seafaring men, it comes about with them that the very 
habit of independent action is undermined. ‘There is no 
use in a man’s butting his head more than once into a 
wall. A superior position has been subordinated; dis- 
cipline is hard hit at the head of the line, where the blow 
is most disastrous. A strong pressure bears constantly 
upon the profession either to eliminate independent men 
or to crush out their spirit of independence. It would 
be far from my intention to criticise individual cases. 
There is a large body of men, for instance, in the Ameri- — 
can merchant marine, left over from the sailing-ship 
days, who find themselves growing old, who are beyond 
the age of taking up a new profession, and who yet cannot 
afford to throw up their jobs. They are all good men; 
but they are not such good men as they once were, or 
as they still would be under a régime of free initiative. 
And the younger generation of seafaring men simply 
does not know what it means to handle a ship under a 
régime of free initiative. The result is a gradual decline 
in the spirit and fibre of seamanship. This is the problem 
which goes to the heart of modern unsafety on the sea.— 
North American Review. 


Edward Everett Hale in Worcester. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


REV. CALVIN STEBBINS. 


Part III. 


The latter part of June, 1846, Mr. Hale arranged an 
exchange at Burlington, Vt., and in company with his sister 
went by the way of Albany, travelling by rail, stage, canal, 
and steamboat. It wasa most enjoyable trip, and he came 
to the deliberate conclusion, “I was born to travel.’”’ He 
planned a poem suggested by the various flowers he had 
picked as mementos of the journey. At Saratoga he 
found a weed he did not know the name of. “Saratoga 
shall have a canto or a sonnet or a fragment. I will not 
abuse its frivolities or allude to its battle-fields.” He 
probably intended his readers to understand that he did 
not have to abuse the frivolities of fashionable society 
after making a weed the symbol of the place. In 1847 
he had an exchange with Dr. Gilman of Charleston, S.C., 
and was gone from home ‘thirty-nine nights and forty 
days.” From Charleston he made an excursion to 
Savannah and Augusta, Ga., and one to Columbia. 
Here he fell in with some prominent Whigs, and was told 
that Gen. Taylor would be the choice of the Southern 
Whigs for President and that John C. Calhoun had sug- 
gested to his Whig friends the name of Abbott Lawrence 
of Boston for Vice-President. He investigated this 
subject and found it was true. Concerning this sugges- 
tion coming from a Democrat he remarks, ‘Queer, 
isn’t it?’’ He had a good deal of talk on the slavery 
question, and was surprised to find that the best men at 
the South looked upon it only as a financial matter and 
felt that morals had nothing to do with it. 

There was one place above all others that he wished to 
visit. In his thought, language, history, literature, 


trip to the East. 


Pain and religion began in. the™ East. .. 1850 
his friend Greenleaf proposed a six or eight months’ 
No proposition was ever more eagerly 
accepted, and Greenleaf was the person of all others 
outside of his own family that he would have chosen 
as a companion. The plans were matured at once, and 
he consulted one of his friends as to the best time and 
method of presenting the subject to the parish, his friend 
consulted his wife, and she consulted the town. Just at 
this time the people of the Unity took it into their heads, 
as parishes often do, to be unreasonable; this naturally 
led to confusion of councils and a general chaos. Just 
what the matter was he never knew, and he had a very 
strong conviction that they did not, but it was what he 
called ‘‘an infernal row.”’ ‘There was one thing they 
would do if he would stay,—they would settle down and 
be quiet. So he wrote to his mother, “Europe has 
vanished and the Mediterranean has evaporated, so far 
as I am concerned, for the present.” This ought to be 
said for the Unity people: had they known what a terrible 
disappointment it was to him they would have given 
their consent at once. 

During the middie of the last century congregations 
expected that the minister would exchange often, and, 
if the exchange was at a distance, be gone two Sundays. 
Mr. Hale made a liberal use of this privilege, and his 
congregation had an opportunity of hearing almost all 
the ministers in the denomination, some of them many 
times; for he not only exchanged often, but very often. 
He tells us that it became a standing question with his 
people, “When are you going to have a preach?” With 
so many interests it could hardly be expected that he 
would have much time for writing sermons, and he did 
not. His preaching was very uneven, sometimes exhibit- 
ing great strength, and giving at other times the clearest 
evidence of hasty preparation. The sermon was often 
put off until the last moment, perhaps to get the benefit 
of his last thoughts, sometimes for other causes. He 
tells us: “I have got to write within two days a Christmas 
sermon. Of course the devil tempts me to all sorts of 
work but writing that.” 

Shortly after his ordination some busybodies—‘two or 
three silly women,’’ as he calls them—made some re- 
markable discoveries about their minister. They 
asserted, “If Mr. Hale wants anything he wants heart; 
he does not give time enough to his sermons, and is away 
too much.”” When approached on the subject, he was 
not surprised; but was surprised that it did not trouble 
him more, and went his way as usual. But at times he 
seems to have felt that possibly the “two or three silly 
women’”’ might be right and that he gave too little time to 
his sermons. 

It is amusing to the reader of his diary to see with what 
ease he makes good resolutions and with what ease he 
sets them aside. He felt in August, 1848, that his time 
was terribly shattered, and asks, “Would it be quite 
impossible to restore, thus, something of the magnificent 
efficientness of the mechanical old college life?”” Then 
follows an elaborately drawn plan of a minister’s duties, 
each one allotted to a special time. The weather was 
hot, most of his people were away, and he was not dis- 
posed to go out. At the end of the week the plan and the 
reality were balanced, and he finds that the latter cor- 
responded with the former better than he had hoped; 
but favorable circumstances were not destined to con- 
tinue, and in a little time he was hopelessly bankrupt 
according to his own book-keeping. The only thing 
that was not regularly neglected was the hour eiyee to 
the garden. 

It may not be uninteresting to listen to him, as he 
soliloquizes on his birthday and on New Year's Day, 
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which, according to his reckoning, was Fast Devi ie: re 
in the Almanacs does the year begin on the First of 
January.” - 

“April 3, 1850, twenty-eight years old—a heavenly day 
after one as fine. Soft breezes and favoring airs: wind 
South-West. Breakfasted at 6.50. At breakfast the 
string of callers began and continued to come and go until 
midday, when he goes on: “‘Well it is by a. They are 
all gone, and I am alone and as happy as a king. Going 
to Boston this p.m. Yes I think so,—and with whom?” 

“April to, no 11th. Well, it is Fast night. It seems 
more than a week since that last entry:—for though I 
did not go to Boston with whom, whom did, and I have 
been Boston-sick ever since. Perhaps the best mood for 
Fast Day that I should not be absolutely contented. 

I charged the people this a.m. to give up an hour of the 
afternoon to the business of the day. I have tried to do 
it myself, and this is a part of the result. 

‘“As to the snares of the flesh and the devil in them, I 
knew them before. I do lose strength besides, I wot, 
from an element of self-satisfaction as tact, hability in 
accomplishing this, that, and other. What if you do 
not fail, you old fool, are you a cockerel that you sit 
flapping your wings and crowing? And what if some- 
times you do fail? ‘Then there is the old difficulty which 
I detected when I was 16 and never cared,—the anxiety 
to try very hard at everything. Now I take it that ser- 
mon writing is to be my business for a twelve month. 
Let us do that and do it well—thoroughly well; and let 
other craftsmen make books and write lives of Albert 
Gallatin! And so, perhaps in consequence of the fagged 
fatigue of to-day, this I have resolved: henceforth my 
sovereignty begins. I am to command for this craft of 
mine my own time. But this is the provisional arrange- 
ment, three hours for my head work, uninterrupted, un- 
stolen, hard work to each day. ‘Three hours for my own 
play, uninterrupted, unworried, good play every day. 
For the rest, let it go to chaos as the whole has done be- 
fore. For all of which God help me!” 

This plan and the author do not seem to work well tos 
gether. After being away the whole week he writes 
Saturday, April 20: ‘“‘I have made up my mind in cool 
resolution to preach two old sermons to-morrow. Of 
old sermons I have resolved to make a careful examination 
and study rather than the hasty perusal of a Saturday 
afternoon. Accordingly I have been looking back from 
160 to 140. “The conclusion of this survey of twenty 
sermons is that I have quite enough poor sermons already, 
and for the future it will be better to write careful ones 
or none. Humph!—after I had written this, Penniman 
came in and took four hours off my account to charge to 
his own.” 

He seems to have made little or no preparation for 
coming events, when he knew they were coming, and 
often had to pull hard against the stream when they did 
come. On one occasion he writes to his mother, “I 
have written three sermons in seven days and preached 
five in the same time.’ Such sermons must have had 
some thin spots in them, but the most appreciative listener 
he ever had used to say, ‘‘ We could afford to wait four or 
five weeks for one of Mr. Hale’s good sermons.’ He was 
sometimes reminded by those who loved him that he was — 
not doing justice to himself. One writes; ‘You might 
be one of the greatest preachers in the country and speak 
to thousands instead of hundreds if you would only put 
your mind to it.’”’ But if we may judge from financial — 
relations he must have had a very strong hold UpOR, his - 
people; for, settled on a small salary of eight hundred 
dollars, they raised it two or three times until they, pai 
him fifteen hundred, and would have raised it again : 
he had continued to be their Saas” nie), Sc 
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) ‘remembered that Mr. Hale came to the Church 
of the Unity a young man, but he avoided in the pulpit 
_ philosophical and theological discussions, then very com- 
_ mon, especially with young men. ‘The genera’of the order 
Clericus was nowhere in evidence. His preaching was not 
of the rabbinical or priestly type. He stood before his 
people as the interpreter of the spiritual significance of 
the past and the present; for the hill from which he saw 
the sunset the evening before was as sacred as Horeb or 
Tabor, because the same ever-living Presence was there 
as gilded with glory the heights of old. Of the ‘‘reprobate 
-mind” he had nothing to say, objected to penitential 
hymns in public worship, strove to make virtue attractive, 
and appealed to the Unwritten Word of God in man to 
stimulate reverence for the past, thankfulness for the 
blessings of the present, and aspirations for a better life. 
He used no comforting platitudes, had no weakness for 
eloquence, but he was eloquent, and his hearers felt that 
his sudden bursts of glowing speech were genuine. Per- 
haps his most remarkable contribution to the life of his 
congregation was the tone of cheerfulness that ran through 
all he said. He taught them to look the darkest facts in 
the face without losing courage, and his influence in this 
direction was an inspiring power to the end of life. He 
preached many occasional sermons on the topics of the 
day, and sometimes went far afield to illustrate some theme 
of interest in other churches, as in the case of the announce- 
ment of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary. ‘The devotional exercises were inspiring 
and long remembered. - 
Many inducements were held out to him to leave 
Worcester. Twice he was offered a lucrative place on 
a newspaper; twice he declined a call to Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
the secretaryship of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion was offered him; he was sounded by the Westminster 
Church in Providence and by several other societies; but 
the hardest problem he had to solve was an invitation to 
become minister of the Church in Chauncy Place, Boston. 
Driven to reply, he fled to New York, but could not arrive 
at a decision. Stopping for a night at New Haven on his 
way home, he wrote out at length five views of the situa- 
tion, found that two favored Boston and two Worcester 
and the fifth was evenly balanced. The strongest 
reason for accepting the call to Boston was that he should 
be with ‘‘the dear home circle,’”’ and be able to relieve his 
father of some of the cares which were pressing heavily 
upon him, and to his father the whole subject was referred; 
but there was no relief from that quarter, and the decision 
was probably made on the ground of personal indepen- 
dence. He says, ‘‘Here I can do as I please as long as I 
please.”’ 

In the mean time his people were at work, a canvass of 
the parish was made, and not a single person was found 
who was even indifferent, but all were in earnest that he 
should remain with them. While this matter was pend- 
ing, he made up his mind: ‘If I leave Worcester at all, 
it will be to go into some other occupation.’’ His mother 
took the subject up in earnest, and strongly but in the 
gentlest way possible remonstrated, but she closed by 
expressing her entire confidence in him to make a decision 

that would be best for all. 

_ After a ten-year service at Worcester, an invitation came 
to him to become minister of the South Congregational 
_ Church in Boston. On June 19, 1856, he wrote asking to 

be relieved of the position at the Church of the Unity, 
and on the roth of July accepted the call to Boston. His 

C utions with his people had always been of the most 
able nature. He left hosts of friends in and out of 
ish. Few, indeed, very few ministers have had a 

old upon their parishioners than Mr. Hale had 

he Unity. The feeling wasa personal 
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one and was reciprocal. When his plans for work were 
arranged in Boston, he set apart one Friday in every 
month for a visit to Worcester. 


War Hymn. 


REV. W. R. SHANKS, 


O Thou in whom alone the trust 
Of earnest souls can rest secure, 
When days grow dark and storms assail 
Strong in thy strength may we endure; 
Be near and bless us while we stand 
For right and love and fatherland. 


To strive for heaven’s gift of right, 
Our loved ones to the war are gone; 
To fields of death, and raging seas, 
Man’s sin ’gainst freedom to atone; 
Be near and bless them while they stand 
For right and love and fatherland. 


O God, all righteous souls defend 
From every dreaded ill and pain; 
The rainbow of thy promise bend 
Across our war-stained earth again; 
Be near and bless them while they stand 
For right and love and fatherland. 


O may the nations turn once more 
And from self-thraldom find release; 
And may they serve Thee and delight 
To dwell in concord, truth, and peace, 
Be near and bless them while they stand 
For right and love and fatherland. 


BRADFORD, ENG. 


The Old Worn-out Ministers. 


In Our Best Words, the publication, at Shelbyville, 
Ill., of our friend Jasper L. Douthit, we find this excerpt. 
It is sadly suggestive. : 


“SHALL THEY DIE IN THE POORHOUSE?”’ 


The above is the significant head-line of a pointed 
and vigorous editorial by Dr. William E. Barton, pastor 
of the Congregational church of Oak Park (Chicago), and 
editor of The Advance, the very lively religious weekly of 
Congregational churches of America. 

The editorial is an earnest endorsement of a strong 
appeal by the Board of Congregational Churches of 
America for a fund to aid aged preachers who have min- 
istered to others for a lifetime and are left in old age to 
die in the poorhouse or beg for a living, and would rather 
die than beg. All of Dr. Barton’s editorial cannot be 
given in these pages, but we make room for some of the 
first sentences, as follows:— 


“The Story of a Poor Minister. 


““T have been preaching for over fifty years, but my 
voice has given out and I am broken in health. For 
the last ten years my wife and I have been fighting 
an uphill battle to keep the wolf from the door. Pride 
has kept me from appealing to you for aid before, but we 
can’t hold out any longer. We are suffering for lack 
of the bare necessities of life, and we know not where our 
next meal is to come from.’ 

“This is the kind of pathetic and heartrending ap- 
peals which come to the office of the Congregational 
Board of Ministerial Relief, from aged ministers. 

“The time was when congregations sat spellbound 
under the soul-inspiring sermons of this preacher. In 
his younger days his voice rang out like a trumpet for 
the cause of Christ through his faithful proclamation of 
the Gospel. 

“Many of the letters come, as this one did, from 
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ministers who in better years preached to large con- 
gregations, but who were not permitted to lay aside a 
sufficiency for the future. An aged Christian, once the 
pastor of a large church, writes that he is suppona his 
wife by mowing lawns.” 


But some of the aged ministers are probably too feeble 
to mow lawns. ‘Then what? 

Perhaps, in some cases, the members of the churches 
to which the poor pastors have given their lives and their 
all—probably some of the church members and people 
have grown rich in land and money, because the ministers 
have, under God, made society possible in which to 
accumulate and protect wealth. 

And now, the aged minister is ‘turned out to grass,” 
or worse. But there is surely mercy and justice in this 
world or the next. The problem will yet be solved 
and settled rightly by that Supreme Being who can and 
will judge righteous and merciful judgments. 


Service of Worship. 
OPENING SENTENCES (read by the leader). 
God is love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
God, and God in him. 
God is light, and in him is no darkness at all. 
loveth his brother abideth in the light. 
Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 


He that 


Hymn (sung to tune of Italian Hyman, or read by the leader). 
Come, thou Almighty King! 
Help us thy name to sing; 
Help us to praise! 
Father all-glorious, 
O’er all victorious, 
Come and reign over us, 
Ancient of Days! 


Come, thou all-gracious Lord, 
By heaven and earth adored, 
Our prayer attend! 
Come, and thy children bless; 
Give thy good word success; 
Make thine own holiness 
On us descend. 


Never from us depart; 
Rule thou in every heart, 
Hence, evermore. 
Thy sovereign majesty 
May we in glory see, 
And to eternity 
Love and adore. 


SCRIPTURE SELECTION (read by the leader). 


Matt. xxii. and Mark xii.—Now the Pharisees, when 
they heard that Jesus had put the Sadducees to silence, 
gathered themselves together. And a certain scribe also 
came, and heard them questioning together, and, know- 
ing that he had answered them well, asked him, “ What 
commandment is the first of all?’’ Jesus answered, ‘“‘ The 
first is, Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord; 
and thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength. The second is this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. There is no other command- 
ment greater than these.” 

And the scribe said unto him, “Master, thou hast 
spoken what is true: for there is one God, and there is 
none other but he; and to love him with all the heart 
and mind and strength, and to love one’s neighbor as 
one’s self,—this is more than burnt offerings and sacrifices.” 
And when Jesus saw that he spoke with insight, he said 
unto him, ‘‘’ Thou art not far from the Bee of heaven. ha 
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_ Father of Lights, Giver of every good and perfect ‘ate 
we thank Thee for thy bountiful kindness to us and to — 
all men; for life and all its blessings, for health and 
prosperity, for brotherly love and the means of doing 
good; above all, for thy grace and truth, and for our hope 
of life eternal. Increase, O Lord, our knowledge, and 
multiply thy grace upon us, that no ignorance or sin may 
prevent thy blessings; give us such a sense of thy good- 
ness, that we may evér devote ourselves to thy service, 
in word and deed; and, praising Thee both with our lips — 
and our lives, may go on, through thy mercy, to the joy 
of the life everlasting. Amen. 


THE Lorp’s PRAYER (repeated by all). 


Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And for- 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. And lead us not into temptation; but deliver 
us from evil: for thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON, BY REv. Minot O. Simons * (read by the leader). 
Subject, “The Man of Nazareth: A Unitarian View.” 


TExt: Luke ii, ‘‘And the child Jesus grew and waxed strong, 
becoming full of wisdom.”’ 


About 1,923 years ago the child Jesus was born, prob- 
ably at Nazareth. Only the birth stories in Matthew 
and Luke suggest that there was anything unusual about 
his birth. These stories are obviously mythological. . 

We are told almost nothing of his early life. With the 
exception of one story the first thirty years are a blank. 
We see him as a boy of twelve, serious, thoughtful, deeply 
interested in the problems of religion, talking with the 
doctors in the temple. 

It is fair to assume that the family life follows the 
noblest traditions of Israel. Probably the boy grows up 
and follows the trade of his father. During the years of 
development, as youth and man, his mind must have 
dwelt long upon the profound problems of life. He was 
a profound student of his own religion. Apparently it 
was the noblest, most spiritual utterances of the prophets 
that brought him inspiration. He scarcely ever referred 
to anything else. 

When about thirty years old, he was moved by the 
preaching of John the Baptist to become a teacher of the 
spiritual life as he himself had attained it. He declared 
that the spirit of the Lord was upon him, not to save a 
world that was lost, nor to take upon himself the penalty 
for sinful humanity, but “to preach good tidings to the 
poor, to proclaim release to the captives, and the re- 
covery of sight to the blind.” 

For perhaps a year and a half he preached his gospel 
of the Kingdom of God. His gospel and his Messiah-ship 
turned out to be wholly different from the national hope. 
He soon came into oo with the established order and 
was crucified. 

It is a great privilege, in estimating such a life from 
the evidence, to be free from the confusion of traditional, 
theological abstractions. Of course one is confronted by 
the profound mysteries attending any human life. What 
are the heights and depths of it? What does it signify? 
The Unitarian is reassured at once by finding Jesus <_< & 
the natural, human, divine order. His humanity, at one 
with ours, seems to be suggested at the start. ‘‘He 
tempted like as we are.” We need not be ae resin 
any han of a oe diniesniens | The fic 
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that of triumphant goodness. Temptation 
1 fear, disappointment and betrayal, whatever they 
may have meant to him, do not lower him. Here our 
humanity is at its best, that is, it is essentially divine. 
_ It is such a life that reveals humanity to itself. 
manity must be at least this. Humanity can be at least 
this. Such is our first inspiration from the Man of 
Nazareth. 

At the same time, and in the same revelation, he reveals 
God, not in a unique way but in a human, natural way. 
That is our second inspiration from the Man of Nazareth. 

Jesus was the highest in the human. Therefore he 
was himself a revelation of the Creator. Our thoughts 
of the character of God cannot fall below the thoughts 
and conceptions of Jesus. God must be at least as good 
as Jesus. Such was the Unitarian protest against 
Calvinism, and still is. The God of the old Calvinism 
was a devil. 

According to historic Christianity, Jesus manifested the 
Incarnation. According to Unitarian Christianity, Jesus 
was a manifestation of the Incarnation. God is incarnated 
universally. The universe is divine. Humanity is divine. 
Unitarians are criticised for seeming to believe that Jesus 
was a‘‘mere man.” ‘The truth is there is no ‘‘mere man.” 
There is no mere anything. All lives and all things are 
what they are to the extent of their capacity to incarnate 


God 


Christianity must be adjusted to the modern belief _ 


in the immanent God. Jesus was what he was because 
he displayed so much of God in the human.. He was not 
more than human but more human, because more divine. 
He incarnated more of God. 

It is interesting to see that as Christian theology was 
built up, God the Father was removed more and more 
from immediate contact with human souls and Jesus was 
implored to intercede with the Father on behalf of sinful 
humanity. With such ideas of God people naturally felt 
a need of a mediator. 

But it was quite fanciful. Jesus did not feel any such 
need, which to the Unitarian is quite significant. Neither 
did he think a mediator necessary for the rest of humanity, 
as he distinctly implies in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. 

Moreover, it is interesting to see that through the 
same process of speculation Jesus himself began to be 
removed from immediate human sympathy and contact, 
and became the stern Judge of the Quick and the Dead. 
Christian worshippers began to implore Mother Mary 
and the Saints to intercede with Jesus who was to inter- 
cede with the Father. 

All such necessity for intercession disappears in the 
Unitarian conception of the character of God. We are 
all children of the Father, life of his Life, and soul of his 
Soul. For inspirations, we feel the approachable Christ- 
likeness of God and the Godlikeness of the Man of 
Nazareth. | 

_ Jesus, being what he was, and all Christlike souls being 
what they are, become standards of our thought of God. 
We cannot think of God as doing what we cannot think 


of them as doing. God must be at least as good as they. 


Jesus, being what he was, his thoughts of God have 


the authority of spiritual insight and understanding. 


_ Hence we are encouraged to say with him, ‘Our Father.”’ 
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It is a significant thing that, in the face of furious 
controversies over his nature, all people unite in admira- 
tion for his life. Here is something too large for defini- 
tion. Here is something elemental, inspiring, a per- 
sonality to feel and to emulate rather than to describe or 
define. 

The main thing in historic Christianity is the death of 
Jesus. It reconciled God to those who believed. The 
main thing in the Unitarian view is the life of Jesus 
showing man to be Godlike. 

We all feel the inspiration of the strong in spirit. In 
spirit we are sorely tried and in spirit we must bear and 
triumph. ‘They who are supreme in spirit encourage us. 
Jesus, the Man from Nazareth, strong in spirit, is the 
great encourager of humanity. As a God his victory 
is remote; as a man it is immediate and familiar. Here 
is the triumphant life in the same order in which I live. 
Here is the divinely right thing to have been and to have 
done. I am challenged to see that what has been done, 
I, if called upon, must and can do again. 

No one can come into sympathetic understanding of the 
spirit that was in Jesus without having the right spirit 
renewed within him. It becomes a standard by which 
we may judge ourselves and by which the world may 
judge itself. Here is an all-inclusive sympathy reaching 
the rich and the poor, the sinner and the saint. It is 
wonderful to see his spiritual penetration, getting beneath 
all externals of life and reaching the divine humanity in 
all with whom he comes in contact. 

He has a mighty and holy anger against all narrow 
traditionalism and pretence. It never turns against 
human weakness, but flames hot against all that is in- 
sincere. He is patient with the dense and with the 
stupid, with the weak and with the erring. But literally 
and figuratively, he wields the whip of his scorn upon 
hypocrisy and deceit. 

His faiths and convictions hold when tried. For a 


_God to hang upon a cross, knowing the inevitable and 


glorious result of his temporary sacrifice, is not impressive. 
For a man to hang upon a cross, not knowing the result 
but trusting to his convictions about his*God, and so, 
looking to that God, can say, ‘Into thy hands I commend 
my spirit,’—that strikes to the heart of the world. 

So the Man of Nazareth helps to put stability into our 
faith. All great souls with a consciousness of God, help. 
They help because that consciousness is deep and abiding. 
We ourselves feel the Indwelling Presence in our inner 
me. 


Hymn (sung to the tune of Greenville, or read by the leader). 


Love divine, all love excelling, 

Joy of heaven to earth come down! 
Fix in us thy humble dwelling, 

All thy faithful mercies crown. 
Father, thou art all compassion, 

Pure, unbounded love thou art; 
Visit us with thy salvation, 

Enter every trembling heart. 


Breathe, O breathe, thy loving Spirit 
Into every troubled heart; 
Let us all in thee inherit, 
Let us find the promised rest. 
Come, almighty to deliver, 
Let us all thy life receive; 
Graciously come down and never, 
Never more thy temples leave. 


CLOSING PRAYER, OR BENEDICTION (read by the leader). 


May the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
keep our minds and hearts in knowledge and love of the 


- truth, and in fellowship with Jesus Christ our Lord. 


_ Amen. ey 


Literature. 
Filling the Cup. 


As sometimes we will pray to have 
God smite us for the joy we doubt, 

He prayed God take the goblet of his soul 
And thrust it out; 


Spilling its wine of love and life 

Upon the darkened ground of his despair: 
But God, who praised his love of life, 

His love of nature true and fair, 


Raised the golden goblet of his soul, 
Put the joy of His lips upon its rim, 
And the rain blossomed on the grass, one whole 
June day of love for him. 
—Lvydia Bradt Antholo,in The Poetry Review. 


Leonard Merrick: The Consum- 


mate Story-teller. 


RUTH MCINTIRE. 


If you mention Leonard Merrick in any 
average company, nine times out of ten the 
exclamation evoked will be, ‘‘Oh, yes, those 
fascinating stories about Paris!’’ The ad- 
jective is above dispute: not so the assump- 
tion that it bounds his ability. It remains an 
unaccountable fact that one of the most able, 
careful, and to many, at least, the most 
charming of the English novelists of to-day is 
unknown to the greater public. For years 
English, American, and German critics have 
been metaphorically howling for his recogni- 
tion. Mr. Howells in an article on “The 
Fiction of Leonard Merrick”’ asks: ‘‘ Why is 
not this masterly novelist a master univer- 
sally recognized and accepted? ‘That is some- 
thing I have asked myself more than once, 
especially in reading the criticisms of his 
books, not one of which has lacked the 
praise of a qualified critic.’”’ Why, indeed? 
Mr. Merrick himself offers one explanation. 
In Conrad in Quest of his Youth he describes 
the lowly lending library of Sweethbay :— 

“The librarian was a listless young woman 
of ‘superior manners.’ When not occupied 
among the literature, she assisted in the fancy 
department. While Nina was lingering at 
the shelves, three other readers went to the 
counter, and the first lady said :— 

“*Good-morning, I want a.. 
Something—er—trather exciting.’ 

“The young woman threw an omniscient 
glance at the collection, and plucked. ‘The 
lady read the title aloud:— 

““Ts this rather exciting?’ 

“*Oh, yes, madam, that is very exciting.’ 

““*Oh,’ She ruffled the pages irresolutely. 
‘It’s not very long,’ she murmured: ‘haven’t 
you anything longer?’ 

“The young woman plucked. 

“*Ts this rather exciting?’ asked the lady. 

“The librarian assured her that it was no 
less exciting than the other novel. 

““*Oh,’ said the lady.... “‘’The Face in 
the Drawer.”’ Oh... I'll take this one then. 
You know the address, don’t you? Good- 
morning.’ 

“The third subscriber was still more free 
from the vice of favouritism. She simply 
stated that she wanted ‘a nice book to read.’ 
The librarian handed a book to her, and she 
accepted it as unquestioningly as if it had 
been stamps in a post-office. In not one of 
the three cases had any author’s name been 
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mentioned. ‘There are popular writers, there 
is a large public besieging the libraries for 
their work, but the literary choice of the 
Nation is bulk for its twopence, and the tale 
admired by the young woman at the desk.” 

However that may be, the fact remains 
that Mr. Merrick’s own recognition has 
consisted substantially of reviewers’ praises; 
and while to an artist such as he their praise 
must be a greater satisfaction than the 
plaudits of ‘the Nation,” still Merrick has 
known hunger and he has known the poverty 
that precludes superfluous fires. Through it 
all he has remained true to his ideals of 
literary excellence,—something that in itself 
speaks loudly for his greatness. 

A spontaneous critic of generally fair in- 
telligence exclaimed after the reading of one 
of his stories: ‘‘What fun it must be to dash 
off a story like that. I don’t suppose it is 
any trouble at all!’’ The remark illustrates 
a popular illusion. The careful development, 
the apparently easy and natural style, 
provoke in those same nine out of ten who 
know him only by his “fascinating stories” 
the impression. that the execution was in 
itself a perfectly easy and natural matter; 
this in spite of the fact that his short stories 
contain the most apparent cleverness. He 
is apt to use the “‘flip-at-the-end”’ construc- 
tion (indeed, he is in more than one respect 
comparable with O. Henry)—which, like the 
finale of an opera singer, invariably provokes 
applause. 

“Whenever they talk of him, whom I will 
call ‘Noulens’—of his novels, his method, the 
eccentricities of his talent—some one is sure to 
say, ‘But what comrades, he and his wife! 
They are devoted to each other!’ You are 
certain to hear it; and as often as I hear it 
myself, I think of what he told me that 
evening—I remember the shock I had.” 

Thus commences the story of The Infidelity 
of Monsieur- Noulens. The author calls on 
Noulens, but is warned by Madame that her 
husband is likely to be dull, as he has on his 
mind a story which he must compose for 
La Voix. The theme has not yet come to 
him. The telephone rings, and while 
Madame is answering it, Noulens confesses 
to his friend a hidden romance in his life. 
On just such a bleak night many years ago 
the telephone had rung, and a woman’s 
voice speaking from the mechanism thrilled 
him. Her calling him had been a mistake, 
but after he had begged her to repeat it, 
she called him nightly. She became to him 
the comrade that his wife had failed to be. 
To her he confided his hopes, his sorrows, his 
successes. Her name, her address, she 
refused to tell; her voice was his sole posses- 
sion, yet “I knew everything of her except the 
trifles which a stranger learns in the moment 
of being presented—her height, her com- 
plexion, her name, whether she was married 
or single. No, these things I never knew. 
But her tastes, her sympathies, her soul, 
these, the secret truths of the woman, were 
as familiar to me as to herself. My life was 
no longer desolate; the indifference in my 
home no longer grieved me. All the interest, 
the love, the inspiration I had hungered for, 
was now given me by a woman who remained 
invisible.” 

* As the visitor moved to light a cigarette, 
he had a glimpse into the room beyond; 
he saw the bowed figure of Madame Noulens 
beyond the study door. She leaned over the | 
table, and her face was hidden by her hand. 
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He tried to warn the ‘Hiusbind; put i in in vain; 


he could not speak for fear of deepening the 


humiliation of the woman. The narrative 
continued. One evening the voice had told — 
him that “it was for the last time.” He had 
raved, implored, he had tried to wring her 
name from her, to obtain at least a clue to 
her whereabouts. But she was inexorable. 
“T love you,” she had said; ‘I should like 
to think that you believe it, for I love you 
very- dearly. Now say good-bye to me”— 
It was the end. All that remained to him 
was the mechanism on the table. 

Noulens turned, and could not fail to see 
his wife. The other waited, spell-bound, 
for the catastrophe. 

““Mechanism on a table,’ he repeated with 
a prodigious yawn of relief. ‘That is all. 
If thou hast written it, my own, the story 
is finished!’ : 

““*Good!’ said Madame cheerily. She 
bustled in, fluttering pages of shorthand. 
‘But I complain, old angel, that the tale of 
Paul and Rosamonde is thrown away—it 
is an extravagance, telling two tales for the 
price of one.’ é 

““VYou are right, my soul. But, on the 
other hand, thou knowest that I invented it 
months ago, and could not make it long 
enough for it to be of any use.’ ‘ 

“That is true,’ she agreed. ‘Well, we 
will be liberal, then—we will include it!’ 
She noticed my amazement. ‘What ails 
Monsieur?’ Th, 

“Noulens gave a_guffaw. ‘I am afraid 
Monsieur did not recognize that I was 
dictating to you,’ he chuckled. ‘By-the-bye, 
it was fortunate that some one telephoned to 
us just now—that started my plot for me! 
Who was it?’ 

““Tt was La Voix,’ she laughed, ‘inquiring 
if the story would be done in time!’ 

‘“QOh, yes, indeed, they are comrades, those 
two—you are certain to hear it! And as 
often as I hear it myself, I think of what he 
told me that evening—I remember how he 
took me in.” 

Who that has read of them can forget 
the disreputable and completely winning 
Bohemians of the Latin Quarter: Tricotrin, 
the luckless artist, Pitou, the composer, 
Goujaud, Lajeunie, and all the rest? Who 
that remembers them does not love them, 
fanciful though their creation be? Creatures 
of the imagination, their appeal is universal. 

When we turn to Mr. Merrick’s novels, 
something deeper is felt than this charming 
cleverness and perfection. Upon his novels 
he has expended all his power of imagination, 
all his wealth of human experience, all his 
keen appreciation of even the hardships of 
life, and his love for people merely because 
they are people. ‘‘ Nihil humanuwm miht 
alienum est’’—and Merrick, by the way, is 
not unlike Terence in his ability to char- 
acterize. It is, above all, this quality, his 
power of characterization, that marks his 
genius. I know of few literary creations that — 
live as do Peggy Harper, Maurice Blake of 
The Worldlings, Blanche Ellerton of The Actor 
Manager, David Lee and Bee Sorrenford of 
The Quaint Companions, to mention but % 
few. ‘ 

’ Blanche Ellerton was an actress wh 
husband, a true artist in the best sense, | 
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_, I've heard you say that a dramatist 
‘a Faun be free to take any characters he 
- pleased—the most abandoned... . You're 

not consistent. I’m an artist. ‘T don’t 

recognise such suburban distinctions! I 

‘thought you were an actor, Royce. Upon 

my word, you make me gasp!” Is more 
characterization really needed than the 

“suburban distinctions”’? 

Mr. Merrick’s people are usually artists— 
in the most liberal sense of the word. Fre- 
quently they are in the ‘“‘profession’’; their 
dreams are of West End theatres, and they 
dream them on one-night stands. But actor, 
manager, novelist, poet,—in their failures 
and their successes they are not of a profes- 
sion only, they are of humanity. And to 
read their stories is to obtain about the most 
perfect enjoyment that I know. 


Literary Notes. 


The Century Company tells us that Roland 
G. Usher, who became famous by reason of 
his book Pan-Germanism, had, even when ex- 
tremely young, a passion for the study of 
history. He slept with a one-syllable life 
of Napoleon under his pillow! A good deal 
of a tale for us to believe even if we admire 
his writings! 


The Doran Company gives us some new 
German “revelations” in The Revelations 
of a German Attaché, which are heralded 
as unbelievable. Their author is Emil 
Witte; and we cannot therefore question 
their accuracy. 


Ian Hay, The Knight on Wheels, who be- 
came known to us further as the author of 
The First Hundred Thousand, will publish a 
new volume, under the auspices of Houghton 
Mifflin Company. It is entitled Carry On. 
Can it be that this familiar bit of American 
slang refers to the exuberant Teutons? Why 
is it drawn so mildly? 


Most appropriately for the autumn season 
is the publication, by the Yale University 
Press, of President Lowell’s Liberty and 
Discipline—a talk to Freshmen. Let us 

¥ trust that this little book will be read by 
every Freshman in every college—especially 
¢ the “fresh-water” college. And without 
a doubt it will be equally applicable to girls 
entering on their four-year academic course. 


The articles by Romain Rolland which— 
so foreign newspaper correspondents tell us— 
have not been enjoyed by a great many loyal 
Frenchmen have been recently translated 
into English. They will soon appear in 
America (published by the Open Court 

~ Publishing Company of Chicago), bound 
together under the title Above the Battle. 
Di BG: 


Reviews. 


ALcoHoL AND SocreTy. By John Koren. 
w York: Henry Holt & Co.—The easiest 
1 for a writer with a social conscience to 
opt concerning alcohol is to condemn it 

y. Invective is always simpler than 
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natic. He was commissioned by the ‘Com- 


memorable in the -history of the control 
of alcohol. He is well equipped to weigh 
the issues, and he fearlessly states the con- 
clusions to which he has been led through 
an exhaustive study of the subject. It is 
evident that he is an authority to be listened 
to and trusted. That every one opposed to 
National Prohibition must be in league with 
the liquor interests has been the snap judg- 
ment spread broadcast by the prohibition- 
ists. ‘‘ Alcohol is bad: therefore abolish it,’”’ 
has been their slogan. Mr. Koren sees a 
double difficulty to be encountered. In the 
first place, the craving for alcohol has existed 
since the beginning of history; it is natural, 
therefore not lightly to be thwarted. The 
history of local option shows that frequently, 
when prohibition has been adopted, a return 
has promptly been made to license, provided 
there is no ready access to liquor in a neigh- 
boring town. Such is the case around Boston. 
The history of State prohibition, moreover, 
has proved that when legal sales are stopped, 
the manufacture and sale of liquor is carried 
on with but slight secrecy. It is a pretty 
pass when a community decides to vote upon 
enforcement or non-enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law! Mr. Koren believes, and 
rightly, that political corruption and dis- 
obedience of the law thus induced, combined 
with undiminished consumption, is more 
harmful than the open and legitimate traffic 
in liquor. It is absurd to suppose that 
national prohibition could be pushed through 
without the will of the people back of it, 
and have it more than a meaningless dead- 
letter. Secondly, it has not been at all proved 
that a certain amount of alcohol is harmful 
to the system. Two or two and one-fourth 
per cent. has been considered in Europe to 
be harmless, and the tax-rate has been graded 
accordingly. But our system of taxing 
equally all alcoholic beverages has. made 
“hard liquors” the only profitable articles 
of sale. These are, therefore, pushed to the 
furthest possible extent by the dealers. Is it 
not a bit puerile, considering the comparative 
harmlessness of drinks containing a low per- 
centage of alcohol, to class all alcoholic bev- 
erages, in noxiousness, with morphine? To 
demand the unconditional abolition of both, 
regardless of public sentiment and scientific 
justification? Persuasion, not force, is more 
likely to induce the millennium fondly ex- 
pected by the prohibitionist. The author 
has many interesting and forceful things to 
say about certain prohibitionist activities, 
notably those of the Anti-Saloon League. 
Although ordinary experience tells us of the 
harmful effect of alcohol when abused, of 
impaired vitality, economic condition debas- 
ing to welfare, and predisposition to disease, 
yet “‘one might wish that instead of holding 
out ideal promises, the advocates of sumptu- 
ary law would expend a little more energy 
and wisdom in seeking to better the condi- 
tions of living which tend to perpetuate in- 
temperance, for the roots of the desire for a 
‘grief-breaker’ are deep and many... . The 
réle played by excessive drink in society at 
large is not merely that of a cause of misery, 
but very frequently that of a consequence 
of misery.” The growing tendency toward 
personal abstinence, the public feeling for 
legislation against inebriety, and the growing 
opposition to the saloon, are the most hopeful 


| factors in the bigger fight for temperance. 


mittee of Fifty to write its report, which is. 


There is something about the support of 
national prohibition, however, that unbal- 
ances its advocates and warps their sense of 
proportion. leading them foolishly to endorse 
it as the one panacea, and to push its adop- 
tion by all means, fair or foul. 

It is interesting to turn from the evils of 
prohibition as it is widely endorsed to Mr. 
Koren’s own proposed method of alleviating 
the very obvious evils of alcoholism. It is 
fourfold: (1) He would have taxation so 
regulated as to repress alcoholism rather than 
produce revenue, by encouraging the sub- 
stitution of fermented for distilled drinks. 
Norway has found its system of exemption 
for light beer to be most effective. (2) He 
would regulate the licensing system. (3) 
Concerning local option, he would impose a 
three-year minimum, so that the change 
might be thoroughly tested; he would have 
the matter decided not by majority, but by 
two-thirds vote; he would so define the units 
that the urban communities should be prop- 
erly represented. 
a monopoly award. The company system 
has been tested and approved in European 
countries. These ideas are well worth con- 
sideration. They are likely to be endorsed 
by all thoughtful readers. R. Me 


CULTURE AND War. By Simon Nelson 
Patton. New York: B. W. Huebsch & Co.— 
We find in Professor Patton’s contribution to 
the Problem of ‘“‘Kultur’’ very much the 
same material that other savants with a bias 
for the Teutonic point of view have been 
giving to the public within the last two years. 
That the best of Germany needs no explana- 
tion is of course manifestly true. Her 
poetry, her music, her philosophy, deserve 
only our highest admiration. England has 
undoubtedly many qualities other than vir- 
tues. But her strongest defenders feel no 
need of explanations when she is accused of 
“muddling along”! When Professor Patton 
tries to show his readers by a series of well- 
selected sophistries that the guiding principle 
underlying German culture is service and 
achievement, while England has but one 
motive,—namely, self-interest,—we feel that 
this attempt at converting us to ‘‘Kultur” 
has been all in vain! Man may be a self- 
seeking animal; but, although we are 
strictly neutral, we cannot quite believe that 
the quality of self-interest in the German 
mind has become wholly extinct! 


Is PREPAREDNESS FOR WAR UNCHRISTIAN? 
By Len G. Broughton. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. i 
apparently, in any doubt of his own con- 
victions, but with all his mass of rather super- 
ficial observations he leaves no lasting impres- 
sion upon the minds of his readers. His gen- 
eral stand seems to be the following: that a 
peace which would dishonor the principles of 
Christianity is not to be considered; that 
England’s virtue is quite beyond doubt, and is 
matched only by the villainy of her present 
enemy; that there is a ‘‘new Russia’’ and 
a “new France”’ quite changed from the old. 
Preparedness he barely mentions, most of his 
argument being concerned with the Church, 
her place and her importance in civilization. 
His book really seems of but the slightest 
significance in the discussion of his subject. 


(4) Lastly, he recommends ~ 


The Dome, 
The Sewing Circle. 


It was Thursday afternoon, and the Sew- 
ing Circle was having its weekly meeting. 
They met this time under the trees behind 
the old-fashioned house, where Barbara and 
Ruth lived in the summer time. Barbara 
was twelve, the oldest of the four. Ruth, who 
was just learning how to hem, was the 
youngest. She was only five. Barbara’s 
chum, Dorothy, had brought her sewing 
from the house next door, and Edith had 
come from across the street with her little 
bag on her arm. 

Four chairs were drawn up in a circle 
around a table, and there the four children 
sat, sewing busily. On the table stood 
Gwendolen, the beautiful doll for whom they 
were making a fine trousseau; for they 
meant, when she was completely dressed, to 
send her to a little sick girl at the hospital. 


~ At present she was rather airily attired in 


a nice little nightie and a pair of blue socks 
and slippers. But as it was a warm summer 
day it did not matter in the least. 

Barbara was sewing lace onto the dainty 
white muslin dress with blue sash and shoul- 
der-knots. Dorothy was finishing a most 
adorable little blue bonnet which was going 
to be very becoming to the wee blonde 
person on the table. Ruth was struggling 
with the hem of a tiny petticoat, where her 
big stitches would show less than elsewhere, 
especially as Barbara privately intended to 
cover them up later with a band of lace. 
And Edith was finishing the last small gar- 
ment with a frill of baby lace. 

They had been sewing for some time and 
were growing rather tired, when the mother 
of Barbara and Ruth came out of the house 
with a basket on her arm. ‘‘May I join 
the Sewing Circle?” she asked, smiling. 
“T have a lot of mending to do, and it looks 
very cosey here.”’ 

Ruth jumped up to give her mother a 
seat. ‘Oh, mummy, tell us a story!” she 
cried, tossing her work aside. 

“Ho, ho!” laughed her mother, patting 
Ruthie’s yellow curls. “Do you think you 
can make that an excuse to stop working? 
No, indeed, dearie. Go on with your hem- 
ming.’”’ She set her work-basket on the 
table beside Gwendolen. Ruthie sighed as 
she picked up the little petticoat that showed 
stitches growing longer and longer. She 
settled herself on the grass and leaned back 
against her mother’s knee. ‘I’m tired of 
sewing!” she pouted. 

“‘Oh, won’t you tell us a story, please, Mrs. 
Glenning?”’ begged Dorothy. “I’m sure it 
would help us to sew faster.” 

“Oh, yes, make one up, mother,” urged 
Barbara. ‘‘ You always can, just as easy.” 

All the children stopped work and looked 
eager. 

“Dear me!’”’ said Mrs. Glenning, reaching 
for her work-basket and hunting for some- 
thing she needed in order to darn Bar- 
bara’s stockings, “I did not expect to have 
to entertain the Sewing Circle. I thought 
you would entertain me.’’ She stopped 
suddenly in her search, and looked as if 
she had an idea. ‘“‘I’ll tell you what we 
will do,’ she said. ‘‘You go on working 
and we will play a game I have just thought 
of. It will be all about our sewing—about 


things in my basket that you all see quite ! 
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plainly, Now. Tl show you what I mean. 
You must guess the answer. What is it 
that is a little hat? The Germans call it 
a ‘finger hat.’” | 

“T know! Thimble!’’ cried all the children 
at once. “poh, 

“That is easy,’’ said Barbara. 
another, mummy.” 

“Well,’”,—Mrs,. Glenning considered,— 
“guess this then. But you must not stop 
sewing or I shall have to go away. I’m 
thinking of something, it’s twins. They work 
nicely together, but separate they are no use.’’ 

The children looked puzzled. Then—‘‘I 
know!”’ shouted Barbara. ‘‘It’s the scissors.”’ 

Mrs. Glenning nodded. ‘‘ Now, Barbara, 
it’s your turn,” she said. Barbara thought 
hard. Then she said, looking into the 
basket :— 

“T see something that’s like a clock, be- 
cause it’s no use when unwound.” 

The children looked blank. Mrs. Glenning 
twinkled, but waited for some one else to 
guess. Then Edith, who had been twist- 
ing restlessly in her chair, let a spool of cotton 
fall out of her lap and roll into the grass. 
She scrambled for it, and as she picked it up 
she said: “‘I know! It’s spool! Of course, 
it’s no use when it is unwound. Just look 
at this!’ They all laughed. Then little 
Ruth, who had been thinking, said sud- 
denly :— 

“T know—something that has an eye. 
What is it?” 

“Needle!” cried three voices in one 
breath; and Edith immediately capped 
Ruth’s question with ‘‘And I see lots of 
things that have heads.”’ 

“Pins!”’ squealed Ruth, sduibse with de- 
light. ‘‘I guessed one, mummy, all myself.” 

‘‘Good for you!”’ said her mother. ‘‘Now 
here’s a hard one. What is it that is not on 
the end of the thread?”’ 

Nobody knew. Mrs. Glenning went on 
darning solemnly. ‘‘Give it up, mamma,”’ 
said Barbara at last. ‘‘Give it up,’ said the 
other three. 

“Please, mummy, tie a knot for me,” 
begged Ruthie, handing up her needle and 
thread. ‘Then Dorothy had an idea. 

“Knot!” said she. ‘‘You said, ‘What is 
knot on the end of the thread?’ There is 
not anything till there is knot. Is that 
right?’’ Mrs. Glenning nodded yes. ‘‘ Now,” 
went on Dorothy, ‘‘what is soft to lie on?” 

Edith was the first to shout ‘Cushion!’ 
Then Edith is in her turn asked, ‘‘ What 
goes flying through the air?”’ 

“Flying through the air!” exciiaen Bar- 
bara. ‘‘Who ever saw such a thing in a 
work-basket?”’ 

“There! I just saw one fly past your 
nose, Barbara, this minute!’’ exclaimed 
Edith, pointing. ‘Whiz!’ Presently the 
great darning-needle swooped back again, 
right through the middle of the Sewing 
Circle, and gave his own answer to the 
riddle. Ruth had been studying the basket 
carefully. ‘‘Do darning-needles lay eggs?” 
she asked suddenly. The children laughed. 

“Why, I suppose so,” answered Mrs. 
Glenning. ‘“‘Why, Ruthie dear?” 

“Because, if they do, they have laid one 
in the work-basket,” said Ruthie, grinning. 
“Guess what it is.” 

All the children dived into the basket to 
see what she meant. 

“‘Oh, she means the darning-egg,’”’ said 
Barbara at last. ‘‘You funny thing! The 
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eggs! That is too far-fetched, isn’t i 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Glenning, 
laughing. ‘‘Give a question you one 
bara. It is your turn.” 

“Well—what is a bad thing to have in 
your side, though it’s all right in sewing?” 
asked Barbara. 

It was Dorothy who finally guessed “A 
stitch!’”’ and they all chuckled. ‘I have a 
stitch in my side now, I’ve sewed so much,” 
declared Ruthie, laying down her work. ~- 

“T see something we say in music,” vol- 
unteered Dorothy, who had been .poking 
about in the basket. It took them some 
time to guess this. But finally Edith, who 
played the piano, cried, ‘‘Measure!’’ when 
she saw the tape-measure in Barbara’s 
hands, taking the word out of Barbara’s 
own lips, which provoked the latter not a 
little. 

“Well, there’s only one thing left, I truly 
think,” she said, “and that is something 
good to eat.” é 

“Strawberry !”’ cried Ruth, pouncing on 
the red emery which once used to be her 
favorite plaything. 

“Strawberry, of course,’ echoed her 
mother, ‘‘and that makes me think of some- 
thing.”’ She disappeared into the house, 
leaving the children to stare and chatter. 
Presently she returned bearing a tray on 
which was a heaping dish of rosy straw- 
berries with sugar and cream and china 
for five. ‘Now guess what figure this bowl 
is going to make,’ she said. ‘Jt is not in 
the basket, but I dare to ask it. This is the 
last guess in our famous game. Be sure you 
guess right, or you cannot have any!”’ 

“What figure? What figure?” mused 
the four, looking longingly at the strawberries. 
Then ‘A circle!” cried Barbara and Dorothy 
together, and the others echoed, ‘‘The Sew- 
ing Circle. Of course, it is going around - 
in a circle.” 

And thereupon the bowl of berries went 
around in a circle from one to another, and 
each girl helped herself, laughing at Mrs. 
Glenning’s little joke. 

When afterward the Sewing Circle was 
ready to adjourn, they found that every- 
body, even Ruth, had finished her task that 
afternoon. So they dressed Gwendolen in 
her new dress and underwear and put on 
the blue bonnet, in which she looked very 
sweet indeed. 

Then Mrs. Glenning said: ‘‘ Next week 
we will all go to see Dottie at the hospital, 
and take Gwendolen to her little new mother. 
And [ll tell you what I will do. I-will give 
Dottie for my part a little work-basket 
that she can use when she gets well and 
wants to make new dresses. and things. 
And in the basket we will put pins and 
needles and a thimble and scissors and all 
the things about which you have made 
riddles to-day, with more besides.” 

“T ll make her a needle-case,”’ said Edith. 

“And V’ll make a preckbas, said Doro- 
thy. 

“And mea pincushion,’’ added Ruth. 

“T will show you how to make a scissors- 
and-thimble case, Barbara,’’ said Mrs. ¢ ' 
ning, seeing that her oldest daughter looked 
blank, thinking that there was nothing | 
for her to contribute. whyeaees 
brightened. 5 a 
“And one of you,” Mrs 


i) Sayvathe ape Athos Riles for Dottie to perl 
out. And perhaps she will have as much 
fun asking the questions and guessing the 
answers as we have had to-day.” 
“Tet’s do it!” said the Sewing Circle. 
And they did. —Abbie Farwell Brown, in the 
Churchman. 


What Grandma Threw. 


There was a game of ball in progress in 
the back garden. Grandma, busy with 
her basket of darning, smiled as she watched 
her three grandsons from town through 
the window. She was not the only one who 
watched, however. Out in the road were 
three or four poorly dressed boys who, 
attracted by the shouting and laughing in 
the garden, usually so quiet, were looking 
through the fence. “Town kids,’”’ muttered 
-one to another, beginning to dislike the ball 
players at once, though they could not have 
told why except that the new-comers were 
better dressed and seemed to be having a good 
time, in which those outside the fence were 

. not sharing. Presently one of them called 
his comment aloud—‘ Toffs!”’ 

“Ragbag!”’ promptly responded Guy. 

“Call that playing!’’ sneered the boys 
outside. 

“Tf you don’t like it, you needn’t watch 
it. Clear out!”’ shouted the boys inside. 

Back and forth over the fence the sharp 
words flew, and, of course, it was only a 
few minutes before an occasional stick or 
stone was flying also. Then, by an unlucky 
toss, the ball went over, and that ended 
the game, for the boys outside refused to 
give it. up. 

“Oh, no, we won’t throw it back! You 
don’t know how to play with it, so ’tain’t 
no use to you,” they answered mockingly 
to all the demands for its return. ‘‘ You 
needn’t have thrown it over, and we needn’t 
throw it back. 

Angry, and afraid of losing their ball 
altogether, the young visitors hurried into 
the house with the story of their wrongs. 
“They’re spoiling all our fun, and we can’t 
drive them away; and now they’ve got the 
ball.” 

“And you can’t make them go away and 
let you alone?” asked grandma. 

| “No. We talked to ’em and threw things 
at ’em, and everything.” 

_ “Well! Well! Maybe you didn’t throw 
anything that hit them in the right place,” 
said grandma, severely. “T won't have 
them tormenting you in any such way. 
Tl throw something that will send them 
off in a hurry.” 

She marched into the pantry, and the 
‘boys looked at each other with surprise 
mingling with satisfaction. They wanted 
the intruders driven off. But the idea 
ay of sweet-faced grandma throwing stones! 
_ Or had she gone for bricks or hot water? 

She hurried out of the door, and they fol- 
lov her, but they could not distinctly 
what karen she went over the fence. 


om 


few moments of silence they 


ee eats some of grandma’s delicious 


doughnuts! — 

“Humphy!”’ said Charlie. 

“Here’s your ball,’”’ said a rather subdued 
voice outside, and the treasure dropped at 
Charlie’s feet. ‘‘We didn’t mean to keep 
it. We was only pretendin’. We’re goin’ 
now.” 

““They’ve gone, haven’t they?” inquired 
grandma, as the boys came back to the 
house. “You can nearly always make 
people peaceable by throwing at them if 
only you throw the right things.’ 

The boys laughed, though they looked 
a little ashamed; and often afterward, when 
there was danger of getting into a quarrel, 
one or the other would say warningly, 
“Better throw a doughnut.’’—Presbyterian 


‘Banner. 


The Age Limit. 


“Elihu Root is seventy,” remarks a 
British weekly, ‘“and men grow old much 
faster in America than in Europe.” This is 
doubtless born of the belief that Americans 
consume energy at headlong pace. We know 
the array of facts cited against us. Palmer- 
ston was Premier at eighty-one, Gladstone 
at eighty-three, Metternich and Bismarck 
were driven out of power at seventy-five. 
Talleyrand was a force till his death at 
eighty-four, Guizot till eighty-six, von Moltke 
till nearly eighty-eight; Ranke began his 
history of the world at eighty, and wrote 
twelve volumes before he was ninety-one, 
while Buffon and Goethe were active octo- 
genarians. Grant, Sheridan, McClellan, Han- 
cock, Pope, Jackson, Hood, Hill, and others 
began Civil War service before they were 
forty—yet look at the age of recent European 
generals, of Oyama and Kuroki. But we 
forget the other side. Let admirers of 
Gladstone and Bismarck look into the lives 
of J. Q. Adams, Bancroft, Jefferson, Jackson, 
and Clay, not to mention minor figures like 
Thurman. As for Goethe and Buffon at 
eighty, was their energy more remarkable 
than is that of Howells and Burroughs? 
Our generals are mostly of a peaceful sort, 
and men like Hill and Edison do not grow 
old so fast that they have to leave off work.— 
The Nation. 


Jingle Town. 


Once upon a time there was a small picnic 
at the seashore because seven little girls 
asked their teacher to take them. 

At the beach Miss Rose gave each little 
girl a large, stout paper bag, upon which she 
had made a colored Japanese flower and the 
child’sname. She told the children to gather 
all the jingle shells and other shells they could 
and put them into the bags, and to come when 
she called them. 

By the time she called, the bags held many 
shells, Then on the sand she had them build 
Jingle Town, and a wonderful town it was! 
It had jingle-shell walls, a jingle-shell-bordered 
park, jingle-shell "fences, fancy-shell houses 
and bungalows: it had razor-shell paved 
streets and large clamshell fountain-basins. 
It had a fine Seaweed Park, and a lake where 
boat shells could be rented; there was a 
tent-shell circus and a pavilion called The 
Shell-ter; near by there was a starfish 


-| merry-go-round, besides other odd things to 


. 
* 


make it an attractive town. They even filled 
the streets with shell people. 


spread out the luncheon in a woodsy spot near 
Jingle Town, and the Japanese paper napkins 
had shell patterns in sea-green and gold on the 
borders. 

After luncheon their teacher read them a 
new sea fairy-story they never had heard, 
and after that they finished building Jingle 
Town. 

‘Such a success was this wonderful Jingle 
Town that before going-back-time came, each 
child gathered so many shells to take home for 
a small Jingle Town of her own that the 
people on the cars said to themselves,—  _~ 

“T wonder what those happy little girls are 
carrying in those large paper bags?’’—Blanche 
E. Wade, in the Youth's Companion. 


Teacher: ‘Willie, who was that that 
prompted you then? I distinctly heard some 
one whisper that date.’”’ Willie: “Excuse me, 
Miss, but I expect that it was history re- 
peating itself again.’’—Puck. 


An advertisement of a recent sale ran thus: 
“The choice collection of bric-a-brac offered 
for sale is so unusual that it may safely be 
said each piece in it is calculated to create a 
sensation among people of artistic sense. 
Immediately on entering the room the 
visitor’s eye will be struck by a carved walk- 
ing-stick of great weight and beauty.” 
Sacred Heart Review. 


A Canadian teacher féll heir to an English 
estate of £20,000. In the lawyer’s office 
the clerks made bets as to how she would take 
it. One thought she would scream, two were 
of opinion she would burst into tears, two 
others favored hysterics. Her reply to the 
messenger was disconcerting: ‘‘I shall finish 
my monthly report, hear these spelling 
errors, whip two boys and be:at your office in 
forty minutes.” —Century. 


Mr. Brompton is very clever, yet the 
other day his little grand-daughter utterly 
confounded him. 

“Grandpa,”’ said she, ‘‘I saw something so 
funny running across the kitchen floor with- 
out any legs. What do you think it was?” 

Grandpa thought and thought, but at last 
he had to give it up. 

“What was it?” he asked. 

“Water!’”’ replied the little lady, trium- 
phantly. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLI: AMS. 
VICE- PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rey. CH RISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR 

Drrectors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 

George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 

man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, W: illiam H. Slocum, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


While the children worked, Miss Rose 


In a Rose-Garden. 
(With Memories or E. L. D.) 


CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


Beneath a heaven of blue, breathing an air 
Full of the breath of roses, I divine, 

O vanished friend, wherewith I may compare 
That all too brief, joy-giving life of thine. 


Thy sweet, glad presence cast its rosy light 
Not only on the life of home and friends, 

But lives as cheerless as a starless night 
Beneath it felt the charm this garden lends. 


To some high service where the blesséd are 
Heaven, thy shining spirit hath assigned; 

But missing thee, I feel thou art not far 
Whom sky and airs and roses bring to mind. 


Preparedness of the Spirit. 


ANNIE L. SEARS. 


In the excitement of these days of ours 
over questions of military preparedness 
with rumors of war in the air, it is a pertinent 
question to ask how shall we prepare? 

When the clamor and the shouting die, 
when the day of brass bands and the en- 
thusiasm which comes from the feeling that 
“every one is doing it” are over, how are 
we going to be any better off, spiritually 
speaking? How are we to make our re- 
awakened patriotism and the heroic spirit 
of ’75 and ’61, to which our patriotic 
speakers refer so often, something of real 
account and permanence? 

In short, how does our country really 
need to be served? ‘There are countless 
ways, but to be concrete and particular: 
The city of Boston needs an Immigration 
Commission, and, as was pointed out some 
time since by Mr. William D. Parkinson 
in a letter to the Boston Herald, in not 
providing for the days after the war and the 
immigration tide which may pour into our 
city and the exploitation of the immigrant 
which will follow, we are showing very little 
foresight in rejecting the small appropriation 
required for such a commission. 

I do not doubt that the men and women 
who are preaching ‘Preparedness’? would 
go bravely to the front (if war should come) 
and lay down their lives for their country. 
America may ask such devotion and service 
from young lives, but she also asks some- 
thing more and, if in ways not so wasteful 
and possibly not so picturesque as the way 
of war, in ways which are perhaps even 
more difficult and really adventurous. 

Let us not allow all good social causes to 
perish while we are trying to get prepared 
for wars which would hardly come to pass 
if we work for the other kind of preparation 
with all our might. 

It is so much easier to strike with carnal 
weapons than with those of the spirit. Let 
me give some more illustrations of the kinds 
of heroic service needed in America to-day. 
Some of us have read the New York Survey’s 
summary of the Report of the Baltimore 
Vice Commission. Shall we let this in- 
vestigation lead to no results? We were 
greatly moved, doubtless, by the presentation 
of Galsworthy’s play of ‘‘Strife.”’ What 
about prison reform in our own country? 
We have been overwhelmed by the ‘‘Waco 
horror.”’ How shall we abolish from our 


|lynching? Or, 
| graft and political corruption in high places? 


how shall we overcome 


When we consider these things, the words 
of Emerson,— 

“Tis man’s perdition to be safe 

When for the truth he ought to die,”— 
which have been quoted so often of late, 
take on a new significance and value. 

The spirit of heroism we need above all 
is to be able to go apart from the crowd 
and, when there is no contagion of enthusiasm 
and no applause, to stand up firmly for 
the truth as we see it,—religious truth or any 
other kind,—as Socrates did of old, as 
Servetus did and as Bruno and Galileo did, 
or as did our own Pilgrim ancestors and the 
patriots of ’75 and the abolitionists and 
soldiers of ’61. 
may take from us what we value more than 
our lives, namely, the regard and affection 
of our dearly loved friends who are not able 
to understand. ‘‘ Are we prepared”’ to meet 
such a test? 

It is nearly always the big, external 
need that men see, We need to go back 
even of these things we have cited, to the 
disposition of the mind and heart and the 
attitudes of the will. 

Sometimes one sees a woman who is a 
regular church attendant who, when she re- 
turns from church service to her home, goes 
about all the rest of the day with a chip on 
her shoulder and makes every one about her 
unhappy and afraid. One is inclined to ask 
what good her churchgoing has done her. 
It is no external thing which will cure such a 
disposition. "What is needed here, to bring 
about a rebirth, is the true courage of effort, 
self-discipline, and a willing spirit of self- 
sacrifice. We have been hearing, during 
the late Commencement season, of the small 
numbers of young men who graduate from 
our divinity and theological schools. We 
know something, possibly, of the quality 
of the teachers in many of our secondary 
schools, public and private. How are we 
to inspire in our young men of force and 
ability an interest in these undertakings 
where the material reward is not great, so 
that they shall have the manly courage, 
the self-sacrificing spirit, to abandon the 
prospect of the rewards of “big. business”’ 
for the sake of these greatly needed ends,— 
the improvement and upbuilding of our 
ministry and of our schools? 

Wasteful, cruel, war is, I believe, an 
anacronism to-day, and the service of war 
is not fundamentally the kind of service 
that is needed. When we think of it deeply 
enough, most of its romance, and all but 
its superficial picturesqueness, vanish. The 
“police force” of the future should be a 
very different kind of police force from that 
of the “big stick,” as Mr. Arthur Wood, 
police commissioner for New York, sug- 
gested in his address at Harvard Commence- 
ment. 

The spirit of loyalty of 1916 is a changed 
spirit. Every one wants to abolish actual 
warfare. No one wants to lose the heroic 
spirit which war calls forth in the time of 
a country’s peril, but which, if we had in- 
sight and courage enough, could be called 
forth to-day by more vital issues. Let 
tis not let the deeper experience of these 
tragic years pass unheeded away. The 


“Preparedness” we really need is the pre-| 


Laepieg. i of the spirit. 
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miny and ati cintaniee (of {A Plattsburg for’ our For reign 


Such dauntless devotion: 


W. HARRIS CROOK. , as 
“Too proud to fight’’ may be a dangerous 
cry for a nation, but too proud to think is 
yet more fatal. To the end that our national 
foreign policy may be placed upon, and kept 
upon, a sound rational basis, some hundred 
delegates from over forty colleges joined in 
a Conference on International Relations at 
the Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, during the last week in June. The 
military camps have lacked nothing in 
response from business and college men, 
so the new type of Plattsburg was a welcome 
sign. Here, by the courtesy of President 
Thwing, there gathered students and pro- 
fessors from college towns all over the United 
States. From the colleges of Louisiana, 
Iowa, and Minnesota to Harvard and Yale, 
Columbia and Cornell, Williams and Dart- 
mouth in the East, scarce a college went un- 
represented. Men and women alike were 
there, for this was the Chevy Chase as well 
as the Plattsburg of the internationalists. 
English graduates from Oxford contended 
amicably with a German teaching in the 
University of Illinois; an ex-Russian soldier 
of the Japanese War, now of Yale, controlled 
himself sufficiently to listen to his one-time 
enemy from Japan; Chinese students sat 
unharmed in debate with professors from 
California; a Nobel prize winner, Senator 
Lafontaine of Belgium, and Lis Bosero, 
Carranza’s semi-official agent, added yet fur- 
ther international color to the Conference. 
Nothing, perhaps, could have demonstrated 
more strikingly that this country is indeed 
“The Land where Hate expires.’ The 
Conference sat for ten days, with long 
morning and evening sessions, but with the 
afternoons given over to tennis, boating, or 
individual discussion—for those enthusiasts 
who could not get enough of argument in 
the official periods. Indeed, a perfect tornado 
of discussion raged around Adelbert Hall, 
where the Conference was held, and the night 
that Bosero spoke on Mexico the audience 
was so deeply rapt in back-and-forth debate 
that it required the persuasion of the janitor 
to dissolve the most intensely interesting 
session of them all. Nor was the lighter 
motif absent, Soap-box discussion with 
real old-world “heckling”? of a lively sort 
took place one night on the campus, with 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson of the University 
of. Missouri as chairman. Many a man, 
resorting to the language of the class-room or 
the seminar, was howled down by the audi- 
ence, keen as a razor-edge for signs of too 
academic a style. Another evening the lead- 
ing speakers of the week were mercilessly 
“taken off” by fellow-conferees, to the great 
joy of the others. ; 
On the excellent programme came speakers 
of first-rate ability and experience. Prof. 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard, Dr. Talcott 
Williams, director of the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism, Fred C. Howe, 
commissioner of immigration for the port of 
New York, Paul Kellogg, editor of the Swr- 
vey, Senator Lafontaine of Belgium, Herbe 
Houston, president of the Associated . 
vertising Clubs of America, Dr. Toyokii 
Iyenaga of Japan, and Luis Bosero of 
were but a few of the “‘stars.’’ The im 
tance of such eo ett ove 


i 


ae that was missing at Pele previous ie 
ference at Cornell of a year ago. 


_ The Mexican problem was perhaps the 


most vital, and many sessions were given 
over to its consideration. Fred C. Howe 
adduced it as but one instance of the world- 
wide power of the Financial Trust. Paul 
Kellogg of the Survey, after urging a Civil 
Commission of Inquiry, drafted a night letter 
to Sec. Newton Baker, who but for pressure 
of office would have spoken at the Conference, 
* and to President Wilson. ‘The letter, signed 
by members of at least twenty colleges, 
and a striking forerunner of many messages 
of a similar character from men like President 
Lowell, Ex-President Eliot, and Amos 
Pinchot, ran as follows:— 
“We undersigned submit that further pene- 
tration of Mexican territory, intervention, 
or invasion in any form will violate high 
principle of respect for sovereignty of weaker 
peoples upon which Democratic party has 
: gone before the country in its platform, will 
nullify the generous policy which your ad- 
ministration has maintained toward Mexican 
’ people for two years, will wreck slow upbuild- 
ing of constitutional government as great 
fruit of revolution, and will destroy Pan- 
American friendship and good-will. We 
regard continued occupation of Mexican ter- 
titory by United States troops as only less 
destructive to these things, and defensible 
only in case all other alternatives fail. We 
urge you to institute at once Commission 
of Inquiry to eliminate from the relation- 
ships of the two peoples those self-interested 
American sources of enmity which you at 
different times have denounced. We urge 
you take steps which will lead to creation of 
representative civil commission, made up of 
Mexican and American citizens, to insti- 
tute negotiations which will dissolve the criti- 
cal issues between us. As alternative, in 
recognition of common interest in peace 
and good-will throughout New World, we 
urge you call into being a Pan-American Com- 
mission to take over practical problems of 
border patrol, without offence to Mexican 
sovereignty and as basis for continued friend- 
ship between the peoples of the two great 
republics.” 
Talcott Williams placed the blame for 
the present trouble in Mexico upon mistakes 
: in the past, during the Diaz régime. ‘‘We 
were paying the price for permitting thirty 
. years of almost Asiatic despotism under 
unspeakable conditions,” and our word had 
se become doubted to-day because “we had 
bartered our principles to a despot” in the 
past. Bosero was undoubtedly the centre 
sof: the Mexican discussion, opposing as he 
_ did all intervention, and claiming it impos- 
sible for Carranza _to maintain order in the 
north till the United States troops were 
F withdrawn to the border. Their presence 
_ gave opportunity to jingoes on both sides to 
inflame the popular feéling to a guerilla, if 
not to actual, warfare. He admitted that 
_ war would mean ‘‘death to Mexico,” “but 
_ we would prefer death as a nation to such 
; ational dishegot as subsiccion would scan.” 


aeiaak and financial associations of world- 
wide inclusiveness. Such associations should 
be constituted departments of the world 
organization,—medical, educational, agricult- 
ural,—so that a real international adminis- 
trative body might be procured, providing 
for the whole of life, not simply for war or 
peace. Rev. Sidney Gulick, after twenty- 
five years in Japan, warned the Conference 
that a policy must be thought out in regard 
to that rising power in the Far East. Mexico 
was a warning what lack of plan had achieved. 
Immigration from foreign nations in propor- 
tion to the number of their nationals already 
fully naturalized Americans was his specific 
method of absorbing the new-comers of every 
race into the American spirit and ideal while 
drawing no racial line against any land. 

Militarists and pacifists were found among 
both speakers and audience, though the 
majority were of the “practical” type that 
sought the way out of international war- 
fare in the future by means of the League 
to Enforce Peace advocated by President 
Lowell and Ex-President Taft. This meeting 
of college men is the annual conference of 
the many “Polity Clubs’ of American col- 
leges, which stand for a “‘rational foreign 
policy for America.” ast year they met 
at Cornell, with Norman Angell as the chief 
international light among the speakers; 
next year the proposed meeting-place is at 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. This 
utilization of the energy and enthusiasm of 
college men and women is likely to prove one 
of America’s wisest and most permanent 
pieces of true “Preparedness.” ‘‘ Policy 
first”’ is the sanest cry for a great cosmopoli- 
tan people such as ours, and policy means 
hard, continuous thought, with a full knowl- 
edge of the facts. That is precisely what the 
International Polity Clubs of America aim 
to give their members. 


The So-called “Yellow Peril’’—Foun- 
dations of the Opinion. 


SEIKEN HONAGA. 


The popular phrase, the “‘ Yellow Peril,’’ 
which has become more familiar to our ears 
during this war, was originally made in 
Germany (as also was the term “ Yellow 
robber’’), whence it was exported to America, 
Australia, etc. Yet what grounds are there 
for this fear? Is there as mueh justification 
for it as has been supposed? It is most 
necessary, not only for the yellow. race, but 
also for the white, that the truth about this 
should be known. 

Now there is no doubt that one of the 
reasons why this idea came about is the 
prevalence of racial hatreds and prejudices. 
In detail these hatreds and prejudices are 
based on differences of race, character, 
language, history, manners and customs, 
morality, religion, ete. Yet why should 
these divergences necessarily repel different 
races from one another? For instance, if 
some people hate differences in the color of 
the skin and hair of another nation, let 
them suppose that they had been born and 
bred in the same country: they could hardly 
have escaped being similarly colored. The 


|strengthening of the feelings which arise 
1-|from mutual understanding and friendship 


between two nations is, of course, most 


|requisite for general progress, refreshing 


ae > 


culture by imparting a great stimulus and 
vividness to the life of each, and giving a 
new direction to their evolution by breaking 
the monotony of isolated development. But 
their mutual antagonism is illusory: it is 
the old habit of the uncivilized peoples who 
used to regard all strangers with a hostility 
akin to that of wild beasts. It has long been 
a vain survival in modern civilization, and 
by intensifying the blind feelings of human- 
ity still deceives even highly developed 
human understanding. In this connection 
the words of Prof. Chamberlain (of America) 
are worthy of note when he declared that 
“for the anthropologist there is but one 
human race, whose seeming diversities are 
but the proof of its essential unity.” In 
short, we cannot find any scientific founda- 
tion strong enough to justify this fear of the 
Yellow Peril bogey, and it is plain that it 
includes many irrational and sentimental 
psejudices among what are considered its 
fundamental arguments. 

Secondly, in addition to the reasons from 
racial prejudices there is the supposed danger 
that, as the yellow race impedes the interests 
of the white race and is practically checking 
the civilizing progress of the latter, some 
day or other the East may impose great 
pressure on the destiny of the West. But 
for the social development of human beings 
and of the fulness of life the mutual aid of 
all is necessary. It is quite plain, as Mazzini 
said, that human beings when isolated are 
weak and inferior to many beasts in strength, 
while they are capable of multiplying their 
strength by co-operative action. Co-opera- 
tion is the ways and means of making 
thoughts and progress of others our own and 
of adding the powers of others to our own. 
It is a mistake to confine our attention to 
enly that side of the Darwinian teaching 
which shows that the weak fall a prey to 
the strong. Mutual aid is also a most 
important element of social evolution, and 
by competition in goodness the human 
spirit evolves. 

Finally, we must not forget that mutual 
love is the foundation of social combination, 
and co-operation is the most important 
factor of social progress. Every nation, 
then, should remember that each can be 
improved only in proportion as it holds more 
intimate and comprehensive intercourse and 
cultivates more extended contact and com- 
munication with others. And, if the nations 
must have free intercommunication for the 
sake of self-development, why should they 
not try to promote mutual happiness by 
reciprocal love and co-operation, by uniting 
themselves with others spiritually, pene- 
trating to one another’s very soul and in- 
fluencing deeply their inner life with human 
sympathies and sincerity? Thus they might 
enlarge the sphere of action of morality for 
more extended duties, and set the eyes 
which have been misled by an illusion of 
reality upon the more valuable common 
aims of humanity, diligently rivalling one 
another in manly courage and noble spirit. 
Among the sayings of Japan there is one 
that runs, ‘‘Do not be afraid when standing 
on Justice,’ which may perhaps be freely 
translated as the equivalent of ‘‘ Be just and 
fear not.’’ If one has, on looking within, 
the conscious sincerity which would die for 
justice and the courage to run a fair race by 
means of real ability, why is it necessary to 
exclude or to be afraid of even foreign 


‘nations? Even the white races are always 


one another’s enemies if their method of 


competition is not good; and even the 
yellow races, if their method of competition 
is not bad, do not fail to remain always 
useful friends. 


DESTROYING THE FEAR OF THE YELLOW 
PERIL. 

We have seen that neither theoretically 
nor practically is there any basis for fear 
of the Yellow Peril; and its effect being 
not only profitless but harmful, it should 
be got rid of as soon as possible, in order to 
be free from narrow national prejudices and 
to extend the free spirit higher and broader 
to include the whole of humanity. Fear of 
the yellow races does not arise because they 
are originally crafty, but from perverted 
ideas and fancies born of the suspicion that 
they are crafty; and suspicion creates evil 
where the nations might contribute to the 
happiness of one another. But such racial 
prejudices should not be saved from natural 
extinction when the real character of the 
suspected races becomes evident to clearer 
vision. As a matter of fact, the ‘‘ Yellow 
Peril’? delusion is so foolish that it hardly 
deserves being contradicted. But, so long 
as there are those who run about solemnly 
calling out such opinions (like somnambu- 
lists, attacked with racial nightmare), it will 
be necessary to endeavor to combat their 
delusions, so that reason may not be led 
astray by nervous sentiment, but a manly, 
tolerant courage toward other races may 
grow up among the nations. For the sake 
of the mutual well-being and honor of hu- 
manity such delusions must be driven away 
from the world of our memory forever; and, 
in order to dry up the origin and wither the 
root of such mischievous opinions, the fun- 
damental understanding of every nation by 
its fellow-nations must be carefully and 
definitely fostered. 

New fuel for world-suspicion to feed on 
was afforded by the recent negotiations 
between China and Japan, yet an impartial 
judgment could not fail to recognize the 
true facts when the surrounding clouds of 
prejudice are broken up. In the days when 
the negotiations between China and Japan 
were opened, there were many people in 
Europe and America who were concerned to 
know whether Japan would invade China in 
the opportunity given by the European con- 
fusion; and they considered the negotiations 
as an expression of the Japanese ambition 
to establish a supremacy over China. It 
was said, “‘Japan intends practically to rule 
China,” and again, ‘Japan is in danger of 
losing the friendship of the world by stand- 
ing now on the precipice of morality” (cf. 
Public Opinion, May 14, 1915). ‘This hostile 
feeling toward Japan was further intensified 
by an appeal to the Powers by some Chinese, 
who said Japan intended to invade China. 
Any one, however, who had minutely ob- 
served the Japanese spirit, the love of justice 
and honor, and the temper of sturdiness and 
artlessness, might readily have inferred that 
the demands were not spasmodic and un- 
natural, but the inevitable issue of the na- 
tional temper and spirit along the lines of 
past evolution. In this connection a remark 
by the prime minister of Japan is worthy of 
notice: “It is not at all a matter of invading 
the integrity of China, nor does it refer to 
that of other countries. Japan’s will at 
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tically, by an express provision, what has 
been practically within Japan’s competence, 
in order to facilitate the future intercourse 
of both countries. It is a problem which 
can be solved quite easily if only China will 
confide in Japan.” 


A National Anthem. 


I wish, my, Country, I could make a song 
That all who truly love you would delight 
To sing and sing again. The men who fight 
For home and honor, as they march along 
Would peal it forth; and often, clear and strong, 
Voices of boys and maidens would unite 
To chorus it and celebrate your might 
In grapple with foul fraud and cruel wrong. 


Once in Provence I heard the approaching sound 
Of a great multitude. I turned my gaze 
On the long road, where up the hill they wound, 
Peasants en féte; then burst a song in praise 
Of valor from their lips; the fair French ground 
Trembled for pleasure; ’twas the “ Marseillaise.” 
—Francis Coutts. 


The Autobiography of a Sermon. 


A. E. W. 


I am a sermon filed in my minister’s cabinet 
as number 249. I was born somewhere be- 
tween the hours of two and four o’clock on 
a Monday morning; for at breakfast that day 
my minister said to his wife, ‘‘I had a very 
restless night, and was awake from before 
two until after four; but I’ve thought out 
next Sunday’s sermon.” 

After breakfast the minister mowed the 
lawn. When that was done and the paper 
looked at, he decided upon my name. I 
was called ‘The American Spirit, or True 
and False Patriotism.’’ I was a patriotic 
sermon you see. He also selected a text for 
me, but the fit was so poor it hurt me very 
much. The rest of that day he neglected 
me shamefully; for he wrote letters, went to 
a civic celebration committee meeting, and in 
the evening had the Sunday-school teachers 
at the parsonage to talk over the approaching 
picnic. 

Tuesday morning he found two texts that 
fitted me much better than the first one. It 
was strange, though, they looked so well 
together, for there was a difference of two 
thousand years in their ages. One was from 
the Bible and the other from a recent speech 
of the President of the United States. Then 
the minister read all that morning from 
Green’s ‘‘History of the English People,” 
that chapter upon the Puritans, from Rufus 
Choate’s “‘ Address at the Ipswich Centennial, 
1834,” and from two essays, one on ‘‘ Democ- 
racy”? and one on “The Spirit of America.” 
That afternoon he went to a meeting of the 
library trustees and brought home two more 
books about the character of the early 
settlers in this country. He spent three hours 
on these books that evening. » 


Wednesday he never so much as looked at} 


me. All the morning he was preparing for 
a funeral. At noon I heard him say to his 
wife he was prepared, but that the verses he 
had written he would not use after all. The 
funeral was at two o’clock. ‘That evening he 
officiated at the wedding of a neighbor’s 
daughter. - 

Thursday he telephoned the 
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Weekly 
| Journal my name, and I felt very happy, 


thinking how many Plog oti read ieee Pa SA 
next day and would probably be interested ' 
to come and see me on Sunday. He outlined ; 
me that morning, to make me more present- 

able I suppose, and spent the rest of the 
morning reading on my account. On the 
invitation of one of his parishioners, who was 
interested in nature-study, he went some miles 

out of the city by auto, and the afternoon was 
devoted to birds and wild flowers. 

All Friday forenoon the minister was at his 
typewriter, getting me on paper, and two 
hours more in the afternoon. Then he put 
me aside and made several calls, not thinking 
of me again that day. I looked beautiful on 
paper. There were wide margins on both 
sides of me. ‘The minister likes to have his 
sermons look well. 

But, oh, how he hurt my feelings on Satur- 
day when he took a blue pencil that madea 
coarse mark, and crossed out a number of 
words and sentences! With a pen he wrote 
on those nice margins, and the back of one 
page he covered with writing. You wouldn’t 
have recognized me so altered was I from the 
beautiful sermon of the day before. That. ; 
evening he sat in a big chair and tried to get 
me into his memory. ‘The other days he had 
tried to get me out of his mind, and now he 
wanted me back. Sunday morning he stood 
up at his desk in his study with me before 
him and preached me to an imaginary sitet 
ence, hardly looking at me. 

Then we went to church, I in his pocket. 
He laid me on the Bible, which was open, and 
after much singing and reading he preached 
me to the people present. I was mortified 
to find only thirty-four there, five of them 
men. After all the hours and pains spent. 
on me surely I was deserving of a congrega- 
tion of a hundred to see and hear how fine I 
was. But my minister never made it appear 
that he was disappointed; he preached me 
even better than he had in his study earlier 
that morning. 

When the service was over, four persons 
tried to be kind and encouraging about me. 
One said to the minister, ‘‘Another of your 
usual good sermons.”’ Another patted him 
on the shoulder and said, ‘‘Good.’’ Still 
another added, ‘‘ Wish more had heard that.” 
While the fourth remarked, ‘“‘Just my idea 
exactly.” 

My minister keeps a card catalogue of his 
sermons, and after indexing me and making 
some cross-references, he wrote on the card: 
“A fine day. 34 present. The church 
cannot compete with the automobile.” 

I am truly sorry for my minister, but I did 
the best I could. 

Here I lie in folder number 249, with no 
hope of being resurrected unless my minister 
gets another call. Sometimes I wonder if. 


my life were worth while, and I often ask, a 
‘‘What was I begun for when I was so soon. a 
done for?” ’ 7 i 


Waste in Our Churches. 


The average church service in the United 
States costs about $2 for each person who 
attends. “ 

The average aaleyi paid to the clergy= 
men of all denominations is $663 a year.. 

The seating capacity of the Protestant — 
churches in the United States in eee 


‘ti ms, bap 48, 000 parsonages are provided. 

Of the 189,000 Protestant churches, 
8,008 are without ministers. 

These figures were nearly all cited to the 
Presbyterian Assembly lately in session in 
Chicago. 

What waste they disclose! 

A larger use of church properties would 
lessen that waste enormously. ‘The typical 
church in America is in use by its people not 
more than seven hours out of the 168 in 
each week. Furthermore, in. cities and 
towns which are growing slowly or not at 
all, there could be, and should be, common- 
sense mergers of non-self-supporting small 
congregations.—Exchange. 
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Who was Jesus? | 
[A Puysjcran’s VIEw.] 


Who was Jesus? Was he divine? Do 
you believe in the inspiration of the Script- 
ures? What are your views? 

Jesus was the Son of God, in the sense 
that he was the highest type of man who 
has ever appeared on earth. He possessed 
in the highest degree the essence of the divine 
mind, and he was divine in his wonderful 
intuitive knowledge of God’s laws, their 
immutable nature, and harmonious rela- 
tionship with all other laws. 

Jesus taught what so many good people 
have failed to see, that each law operates 
in its own sphere, beyond which its rewards 
and penalties cannot go. For instance, the 
man who practises the virtues of truthfulness, 
honesty, charity, etc., who is a good man in 
every sense of the word, will find his goodness 
no protection against the pangs of hunger, 
against bankruptcy, nor against death by 
poison or bullet. If a good man takes a 
lethal dose of poison, gets under a falling 
scaffold, or stands in front of a cannon, he 
will die as surely as the wickedest sinner. 
Tf he is careless regarding income and outgo, 
if he spends more than he makes, he will be 
bankrupt. 

Jesus was stern in the reproof of nega- 
tive virtues, sins of omission. Knowledge 
of and obedience to a law involves taking 
-an active stand, living by the law. In the 
parable of the talents, his scathing rebuke 
of the servant who hid his talent, fearing 

to put his ability to the test, shows the 
value Jesus placed upon productive activity 
; and experience. 
} Many men confuse weakness with good- 
4 ness, passivity with virtue. Many people 
are called good because they are easy- 
going. They are placid because they have 
no energy, amiable because they are com- 
fortable and do not want to think. They 
do not interfere with others because they 
lack force. They follow the line of least 
resistance, and are not to be rated in the 
_ same class with men whose whole existence 
is spent in grappling with perplexing prob- 
lems, doubtful issues. 


1 and a soul mind. The brain mind 
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immortal in the nature of things. He 
brought this great fact to light. The 
prescience of Jesus enabled him to logically 
demonstrate the certainty of immortality. 
No man of logical mind who reads the say- 
ings of Jesus with close attention can fail 
to see that they have the warrant and 
authority of science. In fact, all that 
science has accomplished has gone to corrob- 
orate the statements of Jesus. 

The idea of the atonement is a great 
mistake, for which the teachings of. Jesus 
are not responsible. This is a purely theo- 
logical idea. There is a wide difference 
between churchianity and Christianity. 
There is no such thing, practically speaking, 
as forgiveness of sins. Sins are not washed 
out, but worked out. ‘The penalty is paid 
and the scar remains. Repentance is a 
mental state. It vivifies the callous of in- 
difference. It quickens perception, strength- 
ens resolution, but the law-breaker has still 
to settle old scores. No mental state, how- 
ever beneficial in itself, can turn aside the 
operation of any of God’s laws. 

No compromise, no diplomacy, no bribery, 
no cotton wool can swerve one of God’s 
laws a hair’s-breadth. A man may be so 
ignorant he cannot put two and two together, 
he may not be able to trace cause to effect 
or effect to cause, yet he has to accept the 
results of such a law just the same. 

Jesus died not for the remission of our 
sins, but because of the viciousness of the 
age in which he lived. 

While the editor is as far as possible from 
being an atheist, he does not believe that 
the Scriptures are inspired. They are true 
as far as the writers could perceive and 
know at that time. The position of the 
Scriptures as the sacred book of the greatest 
and most progressive race on earth—the 
Anglo-Saxon—is a significant tribute to 
their beauty and truth and power. They 
contain more or less of the precepts, axioms, 
and proverbs gained by the experience of 
the world up to that time. The universal 
application and fitness of many of these 
reflections and observations to-day is most 
striking. 

Neither do we believe in miracles. A 
miracle is simply a phenomenon whose 
aws we do not yet understand. 

We have given our conception of who 
Jesus was as well as we can. He pointed 
out to us the only true way in which progress 
can be made. Jesus had no personal am- 
bition. He had no desire to lead men. He 
did not wish to be followed as an individual. 
He sought only to give mankind the knowl- 
edge which is vital. The nearer we come 
to carrying out the teachings of Jesus, the 
more perfect will be our civilization, the 
greater our happiness and satisfaction in 
life. 

The Church has given us confusing ideas 
of goodness. ‘There was no such confusion 
in Jesus’ mind. The kingdom of heaven 
was the fruit of natural growth along the 
lines of law. Goodness is the final result 
of knowledge as love is the fulfilling of the 
law, but knowledge is and always will be 
power. Knowledge and goodness must go 
hand in hand, as knowledge alone ensures 
the protection of man, even as goodness 
gives to him peace. 

After all, who Jesus was, is not so really 
important. If we cannot grasp what Jesus 


the soul mind was | was, we can grasp the fact that his teachings 
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were perfect, and if carried out would pro- 
duce the highest type of civilization, the 
most genuine happiness.—Selected. 


The Rise of Prices in the Spiritual 
World. 


Prices are gone up in the spiritual as well 
as in the natural world. Even a good con- 
science is far dearer than it used to be, and 
peace of mind is hardly procurable. If we 
are not overworking ourselves, we know we 
ought to be. If we take any amusement, 
we feel we must excuse ourselves. 
we know, to have something better to do than 
play, though all but the most buoyant spirits 
require some artificial keeping up, and 
good humor is apt to go out at the door when 
economy comes in at the window. If we 
are not in direct anxiety, we are almost 
ashamed of our tranquillity; and if we want 
to converse with our friends, and so procure 
the most harmless of all recreation, they are 
either. out at work, or preoccupied, or so 
argumentative and censorious that we go 
home wishing we had not forced the meeting. 
To set against all this there is an uninter- 
mittent drama of thrilling interest being 
enacted before our eyes. We cannot help 
actively enjoying its. development, and for 
doing so most of us condemn ourselves. Even 
this distraction we must pay for in the coin 
of self-abasement. : 

Every one who takes up unaccustomed 
work is liable to fits of depression. Fatigue 
accounts partly for this; also, no one does 


Deaths, 


CHASE.—In Haverhill, Mass., July 6, Robert Stuart 
Chase, aged 84 years. 


Mr. Chase was a member of the First Parish for thirty 
years, and identified with the best interests of the city 
and its institutions, during his long and useful life. 
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Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


PostTION as companion desired by lady who has 
had a experience. References exchanged. 
Address C. Joke , care Christian icininiba 


IDOW OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR desires 

position as private seeretary. Knowledge of short. 

hand and typewriter; experience in sovial work. Address 
C., care of Christian Register. 


WOMAN PHYSICIAN in first-class standing 

wishes a chronic case to share her home at the sea- 
shore the year round. Easy of access to Boston. Has 
had unusual experience with mental and nervous cases. 
Address B. D., Christian Register. 


LA42*x OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


We ought, ° 
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the details of new work either well or easily. 
The most diligent must ask themselves some- 
times whether they are not wasting their 
strength to no purpose. Conscience, how- 
ever, will not be silenced, and appears to 
prefer that we should work a _ treadmill 
rather than that we should sit at ease. Con- 
science is an unreasonable master at times; 
however, we must admit that it does defend 
us against other tormentors. Nothing else 
offers us a shelter from the reasoning of the 
critics. When they assure us how badly we 
are doing our self-imposed jobs, and how 
much better it would be to give them up 
and explain that we shall never win the war 
by breaking our insignificant backs, the in- 
ward monitor soothes us with illogical praise. 
We have appeased conscience with the sweat 
of our brows, but we should not be human if 
we did not regret the day when not so much 
appeasing was necessary—when a good con- 
science could be had for a negative price, 
if such an expression may be used. 

Just now the temper of the*ordinary per- 
son is short. We are not speaking of those 
in bitter personal trouble. They, alas! 
know only too well that a man may sell all 
he has and yet not obtain the hidden pearl 
of a serene faith; but their state of mind is 
beyond the scope of such reflections as we 
areindulging. The tendency of great troubles 
is to swamp small ones; but it is not the 
great ones only which destroy peace of mind. 
Very small worries will serve to keep a bad 
sleeper awake, and very small irritations 
truffle the spirit in time of stress. The 
spiritual and material worlds converge upon 
the question of money. This sounds very 
cynical, but surely it is true. If we have to 
give two thoughts instead of one to what we 
must eat and drink and how we are to be 
clothed, peace of mind, which is as often as 
not simply leisure of mind, recedes as we 
count our pennies. We cannot get this 
mental leisure while we are distracted by the 
forming of new habits which have not yet 
become second nature. ‘This second nature 
is very expensive in a spiritual sense. It 
means an outlay of energy, and it means 
that we continue to pay out from our moral 
fortune in patience and perseverance. In 
the end we may perhaps buy our leisure 
back, and find we have gained something 
into the bargain. Again, there are people 
who require a good deal more recreation than 
others, just as there are those who reqttire 
an exceptional amount of food. For instance, 
a good deal of light reading may have become 
a necessity to them. They trust to it to 
enable them to get through their work, and 
they think with daily gratitude of the second- 
rate writers who have so often offered them 
rest and refreshment without mental effort 
of any sort. But it takes some effort nowa- 
days to lose oneself in the lightest and least 
exacting of fiction. A domestic novel is 
now about as hard to read as a piece of stiff 
biography used to be in those delightful times 
before the craving for newspapers came to 
interfere with every train of quiet thought. 
They must pay heavily for their mental 
outing. But perhaps they will give up the 
book cure, and determine to go away for a 
while toa far part of the country, somewhere 
where “you would not think that there was 
any war.” As a matter of fact, such places 
only exist in the minds of journalists; but 
it may bea little easier to pretend there is 
none in the folds of the Quantocks than in 


Cheapside. It is only by a subconscious 
effort, even under the open sky, that they] 
can keep their minds in peace, and even if 
they succeed they are a prey to an umreason- 
able sort of remorse. ‘“‘How many people 
are suffering while we are taking our ease?”’ 
they say to themselves. They have earned 
a rest, they know; but somehow a real rest, 
a real mental change, is not to be had at any 
price. 

Probably none of us knew till lately how 
much we depended for our equanimity upon 
tiny distractions, little talks and plans and 
purchases, pleasant lookings-forward and 
pleasanter lookings-back. The dislocation 
of social life has very much done away with 
these. We got something out of them which 
it is difficult to describe, but something which 
is a sort of class privilege—possessed, though 
it is, by an enormously large class. It is a 
sort of surface happiness—the badge of pros- 
perity. It shows most in youth. The joy 
of well-off youth is a thing so lovely to look 
upon that if by its sacrifice we could mitigate 
by a quarter all the hardships of ill-off youth, 
there would still be some tears to’ be shed 
over the loss to the world. In later life it 
still shows in the faces of women. Let 
any one wander all day about any town and 
look at the women. Serenity is confined 
almost to what we still in our minds call 
“ladies.” They had leisure for constant 
little pleasures. These are too dear now to 
be had. They cost too much time, too much 
thought, and too much courage. We have 
all a sense that if we seek to make ourselves 
and others happy in the little ways of the 
past, we shall be blamed, shall be cast out 
among the careless. We take a pride now 
in belonging to those who dwell with care. 
If we insist that our harmless pleastires are 
still ours by right, we must be prepared to 
pay for them, to lose consideration, and even 
perhaps self-esteem. But it may be said, 
“Who wants amusement or pleasure now 
when the interest of life has increased ten- 
fold?”’? It is true; yet how painful is all 
this enhancing of interest. Still, when the 
poets spoke of sweet pain they spoke with 
truth. There are some wonderful spiritual 
goods in the market, though there is nothing 
for nothing. Look at the crowds of young 
people who three years ago would have 
married with little romance and no anxiety. 
Now the alternations of anxiety and delight 
are almost more than they can bear. Love 
is indeed a romantic thing just now. Poetry 
lives. Ina sense the world has grown young 
again. ‘The gallants and maidens are court- 
ing in the near presence of death. ‘Truly 
they have recaptured a bliss which seemed 
fading into the past. But what a price they 
have paid for it! What tears and sleepless 
nights, what a terrible embitterment of the 
worst of all fears! There is no doubt a lighter 
side to this new interest in life. We are all 
politicians nowadays. We have all had a 
rise in life. We live in that exhilarating 
atmosphere where men gossip Imperially. 
We are as keenly interested in the Govern- 
ment of this country and of Ireland, and in 
the conduct of the war, as though we had a 
chance of a seat in the Cabinet. We no 
longer say modestly that we know little about 
the affairs of state. We are convinced that 
we know all about them, and we apportion 
praise and blame with zest and pleasure un- 


told. True, we change our views every 
month or two, adore the men we cursed and | w« 
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children intent on a game, we have not a 

moment’s time to give to the ‘consideration . 
of that inconsequent conduct which our in- 
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structors would bring to our notice. We 
never awake without a sense of interest, or 
go to sleep without a sense of expectation. 
To the Englishman, who is by nature an 
optimist, though by habit a grumbler, ex- 
pectation seldom takes the form of appre- 
hension. Dulness is dead—but what has it 
cost to kill it?p—The Spectator. 


Star Island Sunday School Institute. 


The increased number in attendance at 
the Sunday School Institute on Star Island 
this year, a number which makes it by far 
the largest institute of the nine which have 
been held at this place, would seem to prove 
that Unitarian churches are growing to rec- 
ognize the value of these schools of instruc- 
tion. In some instances- almost the entire 
working foree of the Sunday-school has been 
present, very often sent at the expense of 
the church, the Women’s Alliance, or the 
Sunday-school itself. : 

The lectures of the week were divided into 
three groups, designed to instruct in the ma- 
terial for use in religious instruction, the 
method of teaching and of conducting 
Sunday schools, and the psychology of 
childhood and _ adolescence. These were 
supplemented by several informal confer- 
ences in charge of Rev Florence Buck. 
These conferences gave an opportunity 
for the exchange of ideas and the discussion 
of definite work undertaken by different 
schools. 

Prof. Benjamin S. Winchester, D.D., of 
the School of Religion at Yale University, 


‘in his four lectures, took up the subjéct of 


methods and urged that the school of re- 
ligion be what the name implies, a school, 
serious, systematic, and scientific. He said 
that a lesson was taught only when it had 
become part of the warp and woof of human 
life, not merely memorized. Methods of 
developing the spirit of devotion in the child 
were discussed, from the various agencies 
used to develop the idea of fatherhood 
among the younger children to the use of 
fine poems, hymns, oratorios, pictures, 
and the study of the history of worship, 
among the young men and women. Prof. 
Winchester closed his series with a lecture 
upon the ‘‘Master Teacher,’”’ who loved to 
teach and aimed at the greatest possible 
clearness in the briefest possible compass. 
Jesus’ methods were very simple; he did 
not have equipment which the modern:teacher 
thinks is indispensable. He used the Script- 
ures and drew analogies from nature. He 
used the paradox, hyperbole, the question, 
and, above al!, the story. He was a master 
teacher inasmuch as his influence has sweet- 
ened all of the centuries since his time. 
Helpful in the understanding of the 
place of the prophet in the history of Israel 
were the six lectures on “The Law and the | 
Prophets” by Prof. Leroy Waterman, who 
is a professor at the University of Mice 
where he founded a Department of Semitics, 
Dr. -Waterman’s point of epgroart to his 
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the oi codes of “the Hebrews appear in 


» prophets ‘and their services to the nation 
as ethical reformers and exponents of social 
righteousness. Other religions invariably 
had the prognosticator, the teller of omens, 
but the prophets of Israel were seers who 
interpreted their times to their times. 
Prophetism was the reaction of Israel against 
the life of Canaan, a civilization very new 
and strange te these people who had been 
wandering in the desert. 

Rev. George R. Dodson, Ph.D., of St. 
Louis gave a psychological lecture each morn- 
ing during the week. Dr. Dodson believes 
that the vast majority of men in our liberal 


churches believe that good is stronger than 


evil, love than hate, truth than falsehood, 


and that all we love and care for is on the 
road to victory. The waste regions of human 
nature are capable of transmutation so that 
they may become a tremendous source of 
power. Jn a talk on ‘Sick Souls’ he sug- 
gested as a first remedy for a sick soul, or 
pessimism, consultation with a good doctor, 
as such trouble is often primarily physical. 
Next to this, use the intelligence to sow in 
your life suggestions of health, courage, hope, 
and faith. A third remedy was to forget pain 
and remember joy, which he said was the 
salvation of the world; and a fourth sugges- 
tion was to get religion and trust the religious 
sense that our lives are in God and that in life 
and death itis well. 

Dr. Dodson expressed his feeling about 
the great harm done to young people by 
revivalists ignorant of human nature and 
the law of its development. We should not 
pick the buds of life open, but they should 
be allowed to unfold under the most careful 
and delicate guidance. The young should 
be protected from hysteria and religious dis- 
ease and guarded from those men who crash 
ruthlessly into their very holy of holies. 

Dr. Dodson is president of the branch of 
the American Social Hygiene Association 
which is in St. Louis, and is deeply interested 
in the subject. In his final lecture on Sat- 
urday he dealt with the subject ‘Sex, Chiv- 
alry, and Religion.” He said that it was 
not necessary to bring sex-teaching in, but 
rather not to leave it out. It should come 
naturally into the education from early child- 
hood, in its normal relations and place in life. 
The facts show that children are responsive 
to scientific instruction. We may make 
mistakes in teaching, but no mistake is so 
great as the failure to teach at all. 

Fnday evening is always devoted to an 
entertainment which never fails to be enjoy- 
able. As usual, it this year took the form 


_ of vaudeville, which gave an opportunity for 
a large number of groups and individuals 


to take part. Among the liveliest numbers 
were three contributed by the college women 
a a Institute. The entertainment closed 
a “track meet,” participated in by 


eopeared in this 
ee “The Psychol- 


He then took up the 


d | “Religious ‘Basesticn: in the Family” and| 


n | ‘Efficiency in the Sunday School,” Henry F. 
Cope; “Grade Social Service for the Sunday 
School,’?, Norman Hutchins; ‘‘The Pupil 
and the Teacher,’’ Luther A. Weigle; “Child 
Nature and Child Nurture,” FE. P. St. John; 
“The Teacher that Teaches,’’ Amos R. Wells; 
“How to Secure and Retain Attention,” 
James L.. Hughes; “Teaching Children to 
Study,” Lida B. Earhart; ‘The Sunday 
School Building and its Equipment,’’ Herbert 
F. Evans; ‘‘Handwork in Religious Educa- 
tion,” Addie G. Wardle; ‘‘Kindergarten 
Bible Stories,” Laura E. Cragin; ‘‘How to 
Tell Stories to Children,’’ Sara Cone Bryant; 
and “A Course in Citizenship,’ by Ella 
I. Cabot, Fannie Fern Andrews, Mary 
McSkimmon, and others. ‘These books are 
practically all in the library at 25 Beacon 
Street and available for those who wish to 
consult them. ‘The Service of Worship by 
Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, who lectured at the 
Star Island Institute in 1915, has been 
adopted in many schools, and was favorably 
commented upon by all who had used it. 

A larger number than usual remained 
over the Sunday following the Institute, 
to enjoy further the charms of their new 
possession,—Star Island. J... BoD. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Summer preaching services, August 6:— 

At the First Parish Church in Dorchester 
(Meeting-house Hill) Rev. Kirsopp Lake will 
preach at eleven o'clock. 

King’s Chapel, Boston; service at ten- 
thirty o’clock; Rev. Sydney B. Snow will 
preach. 

At the Church of the Messiah, New York 
City, Rev. George Cressey, D.D., of Staten 
Island will preach at eleven o’clock. 

Arlington Street, Boston; service at 
eleven o’clock; Rev. Albert R. Vail of Urbana, 
TlL., will preach. 

Brooklyn, New York; the Church of Our 
Saviour; Rev. Eugene Shippen of Detroit 
will hold service at eleven o'clock. 

Manchester, Mass.; Rev. Charles E. Park 
will preach at the First Unitarian Church. 
Communion will follow after the service. 


Churches. 


DEERFIELD, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. C. A. Roys: Services will be 
held every Sunday during the month of 
August in the beautiful meeting-house of the 
First Church in Deerfield, at eleven o'clock. 
Seats free to all, with a hearty welcome. 


Iincotn, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D.: Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., of 
Cambridge will preach August 6 at 3.30 P.M. 


PrymoutH, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Arthur B. Whitney: Mr. Whitney, with his 
family, is at Lake Placid, Chesham, N.H. 
During August, the preaching will be as 
follows: August 6, Rev. John Howland 
Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y.; August 13, 
Rey. Arthur May Knapp of Brookline; 
August 20, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of Lowell; 
August 27, Rev. Richard W. Boynton of 


ick; | Buffalo, N.Y. 


‘for union 


WasuincTron, D.C.—AIl Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: Services will 
be continued all summer. Arrangements 
have been made with the Universalist church 
services each Sunday. Rev. 
LeGrand Powers will preach during the 
month of July and the first two weeks of 
August in All Souls’ Church, and for the 
last two weeks of August and all of September 
in the Universalist church. Services of the 
same nature were held last summer, and 
proved to be of great interest and value. 
The past year has been one filled with activ- 
ity upon the part of All Souls’ congregation. 
All felt the blight of the great war, and be- 
cause thereof greater effort was necessary to 
bring the year’s results up to the high 
standard of former years. Throughout the 
year services have been liberally attended. 
During the months of January and February 
Mr. Pierce gave a series of eight evening 
sermons on the subject, ‘“‘The Power of Uni- 
tarianism as a Positive and Constructive 
Faith.’ These discourses aroused widespread 
interest and comment. The sermons were re- 
ported stenographically and have since been 
printed in pamphlet form. More new mem- 
bers have been added to the church roll this 
year than during any recent year. The new 
church project is merely held in abeyance 
until the present church property can be 
sold at what it is worth. When the sale is 
made, work will begin on the new church 
and Edward Everett Hale Memorial Parish 
House, and pushed to completion. It has 
been thought best not to begin the new 


structure until the old one is disposed of. 


Money sufficient to meet all expenditures 
has been subscribed; the new lot is paid 
for; we desire to dedicate the new home 
when it can be done free from incumbrance 
of. any kind. ‘The finances of the church 
are in flourishing condition, and the members 
are prepared to meet any call for money that 
may be needed to advance the interests of 
the church and the community of which 
it is a part. The Sunday-school, under the 
superintendency of Hon. W. T. Williams of 
the State Department, has had a year of 
great successes. 


Notice. 


MINISTERS’ UNION MEETING. 


An occasional summer meeting is appointed 
in Chipman Hall, Tremont Temple Building, 
elevator, 11 A.M. Monday, August 7. 
“Immediate Duty.”’ Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead 
and other speakers. Rev. B. R. Bulkeley will 


preside. All ministers invited. The public 
are welcome. W. V. B., Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 


Summer Services in Milton, Mass. 


At the First Parish Church in Milton the 
following-named ministers will preach during 
the summer: Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., of 
Roslindale, on August 6; Rev. Paul S. 
Phalen of Augusta, Me., on August 13; 
Rev. Henry T. Secrist of Meadville, Pa., on 
August 20; Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly of 
Lincoln, Neb., on August 27; and Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y., on 
September 3. The last Sunday of the vaca- 
tion, September 10, has not yet been filled. 


‘ 


Pleasantries. 


Doctor: “Well, and how did you find 
yourself this morning?” Patient: ‘‘Oh, I 
just opened my eyes and there I was,.”’— 
Purple Cow. 


Nell: “I heard you were out on the links 
yesterday. What did you go around in?”’ 
Stell: ‘‘My new Scotch plaid. Really, dear, 
it fits perfectly splendid!” 


A beatless carpet would be great, 
In fact you’ve made a dandy wish, 
But wouldn’t it be just divine, 
To really find a boneless fish? 
—Geneva Free Press-Times. 


Lecturer: ‘‘The idea of eternity, my 
friends, is something too vast for the human 
mind to conceive.” Voice from Audience: 
“Did you ever pay for a seven-hundred-dollar 
piano on the instalment plan?’’—Life. 


“Need any more talent for your moving- 
picture dramas?” ‘‘We might be able to 
use you. Have you had any experience at 
acting without audiences?” “Acting with- 
out audiences is what brought me here.”— 
Weekly Ithacan. » 


A company of people were waiting in a 
railroad station, and fell to relating at how 
early an age each had chosen his vocation. 
A farmer had been stimulated at twelve, by 
a plot of ground given to him to cultivate. 
A preacher said that at the age of seven, in 
church, one day, he had resolved to enter the 
ministry. Thus several men spoke; but a 
sign-painter, present, antedated them all by 
remarking: ‘‘I started in my business before 
any of you. Why, before I could talk I made 
signs.” 


Senator William E. Mason of Illinois 
proved himself a successful fisherman. His 
favorite ground was off a ledge on the Maine 
coast, where he captured perch and sun- 
fish. One day he sat patiently waiting for 
a bite. Suddenly he felt something on his 
hook, and, pulling it in with a vigorous hand, 
was rewarded by a poor little tin can covered 
with rust and seaweed. As he took it from 
the hook, he said, ‘‘Humph, I could have 
done far better in the Chicago River!” 


Some of the stories printed in this column 
are truer than others. The summer editor 
vouches for the whole truth of this one. 
Little Gordon (his real name), aged nine, was 
taken recently by his father to join a boys’ 
camp. There were signs of homesickness 
under the child’s outward eagerness, and his 
father, in a robust masculine way, tried to 
hearten him. ‘‘Of course you won’t be 
homesick, Gordon, You’re such a big grown- 
up boy, now.” ‘The little fellow pulled at 
his father’s hand, a moment, and murmured, 
appealingly, ‘‘Yes, Is’pose so; but, papa, I’m 
not—not so very grown-up, you know.” 


A True Story.—Some time ago the 
Liverpool Tramways Company posted this 
notice in its cars: ‘‘Passengers are re- 
quested to pay no more pennies than the 
conductor in their presence punches holes 


in their tickets for.’’ This remarkable 
sentence excited public derision. Accord- 
ingly, the directors tried again: ‘‘ Passen- 


gers are requested to pay no more pennies 
than for which the conductor in their pres- 
ence punches holes in their tickets.’”’ Again 
the company was chaffed, and the second 
notification was withdrawn, while a third 
attemipt, literary assistance having no doubt 
been obtained, was passable—London 
Chronicle. 


Our National Socteties. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. ; . 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
mocting hate publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 


iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sifi@ay School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Address correspondence to the President, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. 
moe contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. 
ot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. : 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Uitasen churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
* Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rey. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864, It meets biennially for the purpose 
of siggpethening the churches that unite with it for more 
a er work for the kingdom of God: 

President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 


‘onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Marcus 
P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Commitlee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 7 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present na 

President, Rev. Frank C. Doan, Plainfield, N.J. 

* Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rey. Charles F. Dole, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Address correspondence and send contributions to the 


Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Caroline L. Carter, Hingham, 


Mass 
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No Flies, No Litter. No Odors. 

Opens with the foot; closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
Look for our Trade Marks. — r: 

C.H. SrepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. * 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


H. ELLIS 
Boston, 


Co., 


For Sale by GEO. 
Mass. 


272 Congress Street, 


Educational. 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL — 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 


Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. #. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. : 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
‘ LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and» en. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, inclu Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travell 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education an 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid 
Apply to F. C. Sournwort#, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
} Meadville, Pennsylvania - 


Pacific Unitarian School fr the Ministry 
PRENPOUNDED 1900 


as well as 


courses. O) 
1916, Write for 
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